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I. TO BE SEEN By ALL 


FIRST VISIT 


In December 1954 the director of the State 
Armoury in the Kremlin assembled some of his 
staff and said: “From now on you will be working 
in Lenin’s study and flat. A decision has been 
taken to organise regular excursions there. Vete- 
ran Bolsheviks and workers of the Council of 
People’s Commissars have been invited to help 
restore the original arrangement. Your job is to 
record verbatim everything they say.” 

It is difficult to describe how excited we were 
at the prospect of seeing the surroundings in 
which Lenin lived and worked for the last five 
years of his life. 

In the spring of 1954 the Kremlin was opened to 
the public, and everyone could admire its unique 
architectural ensemble, the ancient painting 
of the cathedrals and the priceless treasures of 
the Armoury. As to Lenin's study and flat, how- 
ever, the guides could only give their commen- 
tary on them from the Kremlin grounds, point- 
ing to the government building where Lenin 
lived and worked. 

And then, on a clear winter day in 1955, we 
entered Lenin’s study for the first time. ; 

The room had a vaulted ceiling and two high 
windows. It was modestly furnished and its walls 
were lined with bookcases and hung with maps. 
There were writing material and old telephones 
on Lenin’s work table, and the desk compart- 
ments were filled with paper, envelopes and 


pamphlets. Everything in the stud 
had been when Lenin was alive. 

A long silence ensued. It was b 
V.D. Bonch-Bruyevich, former administra 
manager of the Council of People’s Comimige 

“Time seems to have stopped,” he said, - 
might have been only yesterday when | broughy 
Lenin my last report.” 

Among those present were L. A. Fotieva, for. 
mer secretary of the Council of People’s Com. 
missars, and Sh. N. Manucharyants, forme; 
librarian. They had worked with Lenin for many 
years, knew his daily routine and were familiar 
with his callers. They told us about the last years 
of Lenin’s life, helping to clarify the story behind 
some of the items in his study and flat. The dis- 
cussion was not without arguments; several de- 
cades had passed and memories sometimes fail. One 
of the researchers asked: “Well, but where is the 
carpet? After all in the replica of his study at 
the Central Lenin Museum there is a carpet on 
the floor.” 

L. A. Fotieva confirmed that in fact there had 
been a carpet. 

“But only for a few days,” objected 
V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich. “The Kremlin comman- 
dant took the initiative, but Lenin asked for it to 


be removed saying that he was not accustomed to 
walking on carpets.” 

The researchers listened with great interest to 
Sh. N. Manucharyants who told them about 
Lenin’s painstaking efforts to collect his librar 
about the books he especially liked, an a the si 
the necessary literature was Procured for him . 

L. A. Fotieva clearly remembered how Lenin’s 
working day began, where he usually kept his 
morning mail and newspapers, how he received 
his visitors and presided over sessions, ang Raw 


y Was Just as it 


TOken b 


,. & 


Lenin taught the staff of the Cou 
Commissars to be efficient, disci 
ganised. 


We gradually began to visualise the business- 
like atmosphere of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, the intense rhythm of its work and to 
piece together these valuable grains of informa- 
tion as a basis for the forthcoming excursions 
round Lenin’s study. 

Things were much more difficult with the flat. 
Nadezhda Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, and Marija 
Ulyanova, his younger sister, lived there after 
Lenin’s death too and tried to preserve every- 
thing as it was when he was alive. But, of course, 
the arrangement of the flat changed some- 
what; a number of things had been left by Anna 
Ulyanova-Yelizarova, Lenin’s elder sister, who 
spent the last years of her life (1931-1935) there. 

Among those present at that first meeting there 
was no one who had frequently been in all the 
rooms and vividly remembered their arrange- 
ment. Therefore new meetings had to be organ- 
ised: with Victor Ulyanov, Lenin’s nephew; 
V. S. Dridzo, Krupskaya’s secretary; V. A. and 
I. A. Armand, Inessa Armand’s daughters; and 
M. V. Fofanova, N. A. Stopani, T. F. Lyudvin- 
skaya and other veteran Communists. 

With the help of the Central Lenin Museum 
staff the first excursion plan was drawn up. At 
first the excursions were very short, lasting about 
20 or 30 minutes. With every excursion it became 
increasingly clear that our information was 
inadequate and that the thorough study of every 
item in the museum had to be continued. 

Practically every group asked a question which 
was difficult to answer in detail. New problems 
arose which could only be solved by intensive 
day to day research. 


ncil of People’s 
plined and or- 


Our first task was a detailed need ol Very 
item and book in the museum, A grea Age in- 
teresting and vital scientific discoveries se ahead, 
A special commission from representatives of 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, the Centra] 
Lenin Museum, the State Lenin Library and the 
staff of our museum was promptly set up. Work 
was conducted along two lines: 1) the scientific 
inventorying of all items in the museum, ascer- 
taining of their ownership and clarification of the 
stories behind them; 2) the description and clas- 
sification of Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s library. 

We were greatly satisfied with the results of 
the first few days of our work: things that had 
for years lain untouched in chests began to tell 
their stories. More and more light was thrown 
on the life of this remarkable family. 

With keen interest we listened to the stories of 
those who knew Lenin and often visited him. Vis- 
itors to the museum cannot even imagine how 
much preparatory work there is behind a few 
sentences from a guide about this or that item. 
In order to ascertain ownership and origin of 
the various items in the museum many people 


had to be approached and their reminiscences 
compared. 


In Krupskaya’s roo 
her bed. V. §. Dridzo, 
when she saw it: 

He # et ig to lie on Lenin’s bed. Ac- 
poring to Krupskaya, it 
his mother.” was given to Lenin by 

Who else could confi 
parently been with Le 


ma checkered rug lay on 
Krupskaya’s secretary, said 


rm this? The rug had ap- 
nin in Petrograd in 1917. 


0 members recalled that 
M. V. Fofanova, who had sheltered Lenin from 


Provisional Government agents, had come to Mos- 
cow from Leningrad to gee her relatives. We 


contacted her, asked her {o 
and showed her the rug, 


“Yes, the rug was present, ‘ 
mother when they last saw sis <aln by his 
holm in 1910,” said Fofanoya. “Wr on Stock- 
was hiding in my flat in Petrograd ae Lenin 
with him a few books and this an ae 
greatly cherished and always ene Poesy 
Lenin loved his mother dearly,” be 

The old, worn-out rug needed to b 
and N. Yarmolovich and M. Baklanova, exper- 
ienced restorers from the Armoury, did the dif- 
ficult job expertly. 

While making an inventory of the personal 
effects belonging to Lenin and his family, we 
were struck by their modest and simple way of 
life. Old, worn dresses, neatly repaired footwear, 
odd crockery and simple furniture were carefully 
kept, and there was not a trace of any adornment 
in the flat. Maria Alexandrovna cultivated mod- 
esty and thrift in her children. Krupskaya’s fam- 
ily also lived a life devoid of any luxury. After 
their marriage Lenin and his wife led a modest 
life and had only what was absolutely necessary. 
The wife of the poet Johannes Becher told the 
museum staff of her talk with the concierge at a 
house in Rue Marie Rose in Paris where Lenin 
lived. A special sign, she said, showed the ame 
that spring was in the air: Krupskaya 5 ce 
straw hat, cleaned and eee ie 
appear at the window of the room 
Wivaasve were living. And this would happen 
year after year. Years passee, 4% aa 
the head of the world’s first Soviet a 
but little changed in the family’s a for sev- 
tions. As before, Lenin wore the ld straw 

; his wife her © 
eral years running, and ++ had long been 
hat, oblivious of the fact that it 5@ 


come to the Kremlin 


€ repaired, 


i ii Occupy!ng responsible BOVery, 
degre could have claimed a much mor, 
but for Lenin and his family h 
like most of the Soviet Working 


oul ol 
ment posts, 
prosperous life, 
was law to live 


le. 
Valuable objects were found in the flat. In on, 


chest the researchers came se a large-sizeg 
bear-fur coat. It was old and threadbare ang 
had evidently been worn frequently. But by 
whom? It would not have fit Lenin. The style 
and cut were old-fashioned so it could not have 
belonged to Dmitry Ulyanov, Lenin’s brother, 
who was the youngest in the family. In this case 
it could only be assumed that the fur coat belonged 
to Ilya Nikolayevich Ulyanov, Lenin’s father, 
We consulted members of the commission, vete- 
ran Bolsheviks and researchers at the Central 
Lenin Museum. They recalled that Lenin had the 
fur coat with him at Shushenskoye. He also wore 
it later when hunting in winter and when travel- 
ling to the remote districts of the Moscow region. 
ale ripe Pha fur coat belonged to Ilya Niko- 
Many dive ae he aie “tae , 

the original ane PenECt Bp while ascertaining 

gement of Lenin’s study. Opin- 


ions often clashed and ; : : 
sometimes agse memories failed; it was 


Tted that so ‘ 
Placed differ me items had been 
there. How ban! and others had never been 


of the elise we determine the actual place 


'o approach the ao Problem we decided 


to help 3, esearch, Welcome at the Insti- 
help Us. Mor erg enthusiasticall wid 

© Problems arose at iy ae ; 

at once. ic 


hotograph would serye as the ‘ 
., had been used to take the Pt bat came 
had taken it? We knew that the shot whi ile 
interested the criminologists had aa rr most 
the photographer Pyote Oteup, aad covied ‘ie 
for consultation. Despite his years the old 

was hale and hearty and remembered Lenin beer 
having photographed him many times. He also 
remembered the October day in 1922 when he 
took the photograph which 


interested us. The cri- 
minologists wanted to know all the details. What 
camera had taken the sho 


t, at what focal length, 
what objective had been used, where was the 
camera now or where could a similar one be 


obtained? The camera was found, after which 
ensued days of painstaking research, involving 
the taking of exact measurements and finding 
the place from which the shot had been taken. 
The photographs were duplicated time and time 
again, 

We know nothing of the subtleties of criminol- 
ogy; all we saw was an enormous amount of 
conscientious work. Finally, a plan of Lenin’s stu- 
dy was ready. Now it could be safely assumed 
that all the furniture stood as it had done when 
Lenin was working in the study. 


AN OLD FRIEND 
OF LENIN’S 


It was not always possible for people — 
help we needed to come to the ae ane 
Many of them, veteran Bolsheviks, ae reins 
friends of Lenin, could ~ = for 
sons. So we ourselves visi ee ape 

In Lenin’s study there is an —— at 
made of a material unknown to Sale stacked 
in the form of an insulator with 


"i 


(o miniatur imns. The set obviously date 
hack to the period of Soviet Russia's electrifi, 
tion. But what was the story behind jt? Cle, 
Krzhizhanovsky, who headed the GOELRO! com 
mission, might know something about it. He Way 
an old friend of Lenin’s and could, of COUrS¢ 
banish many doubts as to the arrangement of 
Lenin’s flat. Krzhizhanovsky agreed to receive ys 

Three of us—two museum research workers 
and Vera Dridzo, Krupskaya’s former secretary 
_went to Osipenko Street, where this prominent 
scientist, ardent Bolshevik and friend of Lenin, 
had been living for forty years. In this flat Lenin 
and Krupskaya had been frequent visitors. 

Krzhizhanovsky was in his study. The enor- 
mous room was filled with bookcases. In the 
centre stood a large bureau to which an old wide 
divan had been drawn up. Even though it was 
difficult for out host to walk, he still held his 
post as director of a research institute. Krzhi- 
zhanoysky gave us a warm welcome. He was ob- 
viously pleased to talk about Lenin and the un- 
forgettable revolutionary years. We placed our 
question” on the desk. 

Yes, our host knew the desk-set. It was made 
of carbolite,? an insulating material by which 
great store was set in the 1920s. Krzhizhanovsky 
“ay eta ie cares been presented to Lenin 
khovo-Zuyevo, He ates prin Beer ene 
made for the 8th Con ear f ee ie ae 
adopted the plan for fhe tes ie ing! Russia- 
Now we could ig oi ectrification 0 ee 
had been shown. But poe alone: | ave 
without asking Krehish, did not want to * a 

izhanovsky to say 4 !¢ 


e colt 


ip ‘ 
The State Diese. aw mee 7 tsrck, is Tr. 


words about Lenin’s flat, an 
photographs we had boa ali him the 
clarify a host of details. During eae Ped us to 
table talk we learned a mass of I pss 
for the families of Lenin and Kuti things 
had been bound by lifelong friendsh; i 
had been born in Siberian exile and P, which 
during the years abroad. matured 
We returned to the museum 


pressions. We had to continue our study of the 
story behind the carbolite set. A chance incident 
came to our aid. A group of workers from the 
carbolite factory in Orekhovo-Zuyevo visited 
the museum. We asked them whether they knew 
who had made the set and when it had been 
presented to Lenin. We also had a talk with 
various representatives from the factory and the 
matter was finally settled. 

The news of the adoption of the GOELRO 
plan was hailed at the Orekhovo-Zuyevo factory. 
The workers felt deeply grateful to Lenin, and 
decided to sent him a gift. The factory was then 
producing carbolite insulators for the Shatura 
station, the first power plant of the nation-wide 
electrification scheme. This gave birth & the idea 
of making a carbolite desk-set for Lenin to en 
bolise the country’s electrification. The sef can 

: ill light up. It was 
plugged in and the lamps will lig Perens 
designed by Mikhail Osipov, then bea : pei 
gineering works. Alexander Polyakov, a founder 
machined the parts, and Vassily ar engineer, 
and subsequently the works 
cast the carbolite. ste facto- 

Vassily Lisyev, director of the sia ae 
ry, was a delegate to the Sth Ce aeeeel to pre- 
and was chosen by the factory § 

Sent the gift to Lenin. 


full of new im- 


AN UNEXPECTED FIND 
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As time went by, visits to the museum became 
regular. Although the flow of people was mount. 
ing, the study of the various objects Was Continy. 
ing. One day, Victor Ulyanov, Lenin’s nephew, 
came to the museum. He had a great deal to Say 
about Lenin, his wife and sisters, having lived 
with them for many years. Victor Ulyanoy knew 
the flat, in which he had spent eight years of his 
life, down to the smallest detail, During the con. 
versation our guest unexpectedly asked us wheth- 
er we had come across a gold or gilded cigarette. 
case, also a gift to Lenin, which he had once 
been shown by Maria Hlyinichna, Lenin’s young- 
er sister, 


We had not seen a cigarette-case. Where could 
it be? 


“Where? In Maria Ilyinichna’s safe.” 


We were greatly surprised as we had thought 
the saf 


the m 


in this silver cigarette-case fancifully deco- 
Let 1 with coloured enamel, The inner side of 
i id bears the inscription: “To our beloved 
Ilyich from the Daghestan poor”. A simi- 


Jeader 
larly fashioned glass-holder was sent along with 


the cigarette-case. 


WHAT SOME LETTERS 
HAVE TOLD US 


In Maria Ilyinichna’s room visitors are inva- 
riably attracted by a fine portrait of Lenin's 
mother. In this oil portrait done in pastel-like 
colours, the artist skilfully conveyed the beauty 
and nobility of this fine woman. For a long time 
the only thing the guides could say about the 
painter was that she was called Maria Yevste- 
feyeva. This name, however, is unfamiliar to ar- 
tists; no one knows of any paintings or drawings 
by her with the exception of the portrait of Lenin 
which hangs on the opposite wall of Maria Ilyi- 
nichna’s room. Nor was anything known about 
the story behind the portraits. However, while 
looking through documents in Maria Llyinichna’s 
desk, we noticed the familiar surname of Yevste- 
feyeva at the end of a letter, although her chris- 
tian name was different. We also discovered that 
the letter had been written by the artist's sister, 
that Maria Yevstefeyeva had been a veteran Par- 
ty member and had taken part in the October 
Revolution. She had gone in for painting for 
many years, although she was not a professional 
artist. Both portraits had been made in the 1930s 
at Maria Ilyinichna’s request. Yevstefeyeva had 
spent her last years in a home for veterans of 
the Revolution and had died in 1935. 

We found many interesting documents and let- 
ters among Krupskaya’s papers too. One of them 
deserves special mention. 15 


In Krupskaya’s Kremlin library there js 4 Ia 
anese edition of Lenin’s The State and Revoh, 
lion, translated by Sen-Katayama, founder of 4 
Japanese Communist Party. This eminent Com, 
‘ntern functionary, who met Lenin on Severa| 
occasions, sent Krupskaya the book with an sis. 
companying letter. Such a letter could only hay, 
been written to a close associate and comrade-i,_ 


arms. He wrote: 

“Comrade Krupskaya, 

“IT am sending you Vladimir Ilyich’s book 
which I translated into Japanese from English 
and which was the first of his works I have read, 
It was of great interest to me and enriched my 
knowledge to such a degree, that I decided to 
translate it. 

“The translation was made in 1920 in the US 
when I had to hide from the American authori- 
ties. The book was set up and printed by a com- 
rade, a young Japanese Communist, who is now 
in Japan and is one of the finest Party workers. 
We only managed to get it published in May 
this year in Vladivostok. 

“Please accept my Communist greetings. 


Sen-Katayama 
May 29, 1924.” 


Years have passed. Today Lenin’s works are 
ued in huge editions in many different lan- 
guages and are known and studied throughout the 
ihe : add are, of course, well known in Japan, 
eae = ks jerry of Lenin’s works into 
in the sien er ae eg sat 


a a. he = Lenin’s flat twice—in May last 
é a c 1S . 
been preserved 4 ae oi Everything here has 


and it seems ¢} was when Lenin was alive, 
iat he might now be away on holi- 


iss 


ath 


Government Building. The Kremlin. Moscow 


at om thy) 
a) 


Lenin in his study 


in the Kremlin talking 


with H. G. Wells. October 1920 


ay with his family in Gorki, F 

oes the sammie figure of tae Wait a 

here again. We feel that We must follo ap ‘ 
th and study and struggle a, he dia Lenin’; 

December 6, 1964.” Pe 


In Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s Kre 
are also documents which throw 
on the attitude to Lenin abroad 
tacts with foreign public figures, politicians and 
writers. The readers’ attention may be drawn to 
a hitherto unpublished letter by Ludwig Martens, 
which was found, while examining Lenin’s per- 
sonal library, in a book entitled “Haunch, Paunch 
and Jowl. An Adventure in Autobiography” by 
Samuel Ornitz. 

Ludwig Martens is an eminent revolutionary, 
scientist and inventor and a veteran member of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Dur- 
ing the October Revolution Martens was in the 
USA, hiding from international reaction. On 
Lenin’s instructions he headed a Soviet delega- 
tion to the USA whose aim was to establish trade 
and economic relations between the two coun- 
tries. In 1921 Martens returned home and ee 
day of his arrival was received by anew nae 

; f Lenin’s assigo- 
quently he carried out many © scans 
ments, Martens was well knows by at not 
amiably disposed to the Soviet Union. t his 

we el Ornitz seo 
Surprising, therefore, that Samu In the 
book to Krupskaya through eh or 
accompanying letter Martens wre’: 

“Dear ak Nadezhda oem 

“I have received a book from asked me 60 

erican writer Samuel Ornitz W to bave this 
orward it to you. He would like 
it to y 
22000 


min flat there 
additional light 
and on his con. 


A GIFT FROM THE ys 
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in Russian and dedicates the Rus. 


book published 
Lenin. I enclose a translation of 


sian edition to 


this dedication herewith. | 
“This extraordinarily talented book is a blister. 


ing indictment against American capitalism. In 
the American edition Ornitz concealed his au- 
thorship and published the book as the autobiog- 
raphy of a judge, the hero of the novel. The 
hero’s nickname—Haunch, Paunch and Jowl— 
untranslatable into Russian, is used to characterise 
American capitalism. The book undoubtedly 
deserves to be published in Russian. A small 
foreword to it is desirable. 
“Please accept my Communist greetings, 


L. Martens.” 


Samuel Ornitz’s own letter and dedication, the 
translation of which was sent to Krupskaya by . 
Martens, expresses his deep respect for Lenin’s 
activity and emphasises the enormous significance 
of Lenin’s ideas for the working people of the 
whole world. Ornitz writes: 

“May I offer and dedicate a Russian edition of 
my work to the memory of Nicolai Lenin, be- 
loved comrade and teacher, who has given human- 
ity love and hope which are not mere moment- 
drugging phrases. 

“Lenin’s love is as concrete as hands clasped 
together upon the plow, scythe and hammer in 
the brotherly need and joy of planting, reaping 
and building together. 

“Lenin has blown away the opiate mists of a 
false heaven, and left us the heritage of the real 
world and its true fruits. 

“In Haunch, Paunch and Jowl 1 have tried to 
picture how the beautiful form and spirit of map 
‘mn America. when not starved and stricken by 


capitalism, are poisoned and swollen by gross 


ness. 
“Respectfully, 


Samuel Ornitz.” 

Invaluable documents, yellowed and faded by 
time, have been preserved here for many years 
and each one of them contributes to the 
knowledge of Lenin and those who accom- 


panied him along the great revolutionary road 
of struggle. 


THE GREATEST WEALTH 


The classification of Lenin’s and Krupskaya’s 
library was time-consuming but interesting work. 
The first commission that restored the flat to its 
original appearance had arranged books accord- 
ing to the modern classification, without setting 
apart Lenin’s personal books. Sh. N. Manucha- 
ryants, former librarian of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, told us that Lenin’s library used 
to be in one of the rooms of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars and that he allowed some of its 
members to use it. An authentic catalogue of 
Lenin’s library has been preserved; its classifica- 
tion was essentially different from the modern 
one. We set about sorting out Lenin's books. 
During this fascinating work we came across vol- 
umes containing notes made in Krupskaya's 
small, legible hand or Maria Ilyinichna’s clear, 
rounded hand. Anyone who came to the museum 
at that time was surprised by an unusual sight: 
everywhere—in the corridors, rooms and on the 
shelves, tables and floor—there were piles and 
piles of ‘books. First and foremost, we set apart 
the literature that had been collected during 
Lenin’s lifetime; this included books published 
up to 1924. The books were arranged in sections 
in accordance with the previous classification. But 


2° 


before they were placed in order in the 
cach of them was thorou 


bookcases, 
by page. In 1923 th 


ghly examined Page 
€ Lenin Institute had h 


apie Cen 
founded; its chief aim was to collect all] of Lenin’, 
manuscripts, documents, photographs, auto. 
graphs, as well as books 


and journals with his 
the Institute had col. 
nals of this type. The 
€ from Lenin’s study 


marks and notes, By 1934 
lected 627 books and jour 
bulk of the material cam 


and flat and from the Council of People’s Com. 
missars. Nadezhda Krupskaya, Maria Ulyanova 
and Lenin’s closest associates, who thought it 
their duty to hand over everything they had for 
scientific safekeeping, were of immense assist- 
ance to the Institute. It seemed that here in the 
Kremlin it would be impossible to find Lenin’s 
valuable autographs, but then in one of the books 
we came across Lenin’s familiar sprawling hand- 
writing and his characteristic “NB”. We took a 
unique edition of Essays on the Realistic World 
Outlook, a collection of articles on philosophy 
and the social sciences, published in 1904, to a 
council of experts on Lenin’s handwriting. Their 
verdict was unanimous; the notes and marks were 
in Lenin’s handwriting. Consequently, we were 
obliged to hand the book over to the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

ffow reluctant we were to part with it! The 
natural feeling of any museum worker wanting 
to keep the rarest exhibits to his museum had 
awakened in us. But such editions need special 
keeping. Before handing over the book we again 
and again leafed. through the yellowed pages, 
examining what Lenin had written and under- 
nae not always did the truth come to as 3 
quickly. For instance, we had possession Cava 
edition of Rudolf Hilferding’s Finance 


pich Lenin so frequently quotes in hj 

ralis™, the Highest Stage of Capitalion. eee 
no marks made by Lenin, but there were a great 
many underlinings in pencil, The experts denied 
that they had been made by Lenin, but we were 
aot disheartened. We were sure that Lenin had 
worked on this book, but how could we prove it? 
We collated the places underlined with quota- 
tions from Hilferding, which Lenin had cited in 
his work. As a rule, they coincided, The Insti- 
tute’s researchers now subscribed to our opinion. 
The number of books containing notes and marks 
by Lenin was increasing. Practically every day 
we made interesting finds, such as an 1899 St. 
Petersburg edition of Economic Studies and Arti- 
cles, an 1878 St. Petersburg edition of I. Seche- 
nov's Psychological Studies and a 1919 copy of 
the journal Ukrainsky Kommunist (Ukrainian 
Communist). But the most important discoveries 
were still to be made. 

The library had been classified; only the book- 
cases in the flat remained. In all there were three 
shelves of varied literature in the case in Lenin's 
room, including the works of Georgi Plekhanov, 
August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht as well 
as other books presented to Lenin. On the last 
shelf among other books we discovered the first 
German edition of Marx’s Capital (Otto Meis- 
sner’s edition, Hamburg—the first volume pub- 
lished in 1872, the second in 1855 and the third 
in 1894). There was also a Russian edition of Cap- 


ital, the first and second volumes published in 
1872 and 1885 respectively. We jeafed through 
these volumes and could not believe our eyes. 
Marks made in various pencils and inks in both 
Russian and German covered many pages These 
books travelled with Lenin for many Ler “= 
he continually referred to them. With his bril- 


liant knowledge of German, Lenin studied M 
in the original and, returning to the Russian 
tion, was keenly alert to the faithfulness of the 
translation. This explains Lenin’s characteristj, 
notes, such as, for example, on page 119 of the 
first volume of the Russian edition of Capital, 
where to the words of the translation: “of connate 
human right” he makes the footnote: “in the orig- 
inal—‘of the innate rights of man’”. On page 
487 Lenin restores an Omission in the Russian 
text after comparison with the German and in a 
footnote to the Phrase “on this Russian soil” 
writes: “so rich in all sorts of meanness”, Of 
course, these unique editions were also handed 
over to the Institute of Marxism-Leninism for 
special safekeeping, but we were proud that we had 
found them and that we were the first to discov- 
er these marks made by Lenin. During the sort- 
ing out of the literature and preparation of a 
catalogue of Lenin’s Kremlin library for publica- 
tion, 27 books and journals with Lenin’s marks 
were discovered. 

Books were Lenin’s lifelong companions. It is 
hard to imagine anyone who read more than 
Lenin. Even when he headed Europe’s largest 
state, and was busy solving a host of urgent prob- 
lems, and when every minute of his working day 
was accounted for, he constantly worked with books 
and found time to look through all the Russian 
and foreign publications to which he subscribed. 

Sh. N. Manucharyants recalled: 

“Lenin managed to look through books not only 
in his spare time but at sessions too. Usually, be- 
fore a session of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars or the Council of Labour and eet 
finding a few free minutes, he would ask: Keogh 
new?’ Having looked at the new sepnci ceigen? 
would take them with him to the session, 


arx 
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when it had finished, he would retur: 
with his notes saying: ‘keep this sp 
study or in the ancillary library,’ ” 

The scope of Lenin’s interests and his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge can be judged to some extent 
by the selection of books in his library, which, 
in addition to socio-economic and political liter- 
ature, included books and materials on industry, 
agriculture, transport, power engineering, the or- 
ganisation of labour, statistics, on various mili- 
tary questions, ancient, medieval and modern his- 
tory, the history of Russia, philosophy (from Pla- 
to to Feuerbach), natural science, literary criti- 
cism, linguistics, the history of Russian and world 
painting, music, the theatre, etc. His library con- 
tained books in 19 languages. Lenin knew nine 
foreign languages: English, German, French, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Swedish, Czech, Ancient Greek and 
Latin. He always read the West European clas- 
sics in the original. William Goode, the English 
pedagogue and public figure, who came to Mos- 
cow in 1919 as a correspondent of The Manches- 
ter Guardian, recounts his meeting with Lenin 
in his reminiscences: 

“I climbed the stairs, went through an ante- 
room, an office, a conference hall and found my- 
self in Lenin’s simple study. It was empty, but 
on the desk there was an open book—Henri 
Barbusse’s Clarté—which Lenin was reading aad 
in which he was making notes in pencil. While 
I waited I read the first chapter which he ar 
just finished. The door opened. Lenin enter 

% ord of greeting, 
quickly and greeted me. One w wit- 
a warm handshake, and I began to er cael 
tingly in the language of the book I had just reae, 


Le., French. 
“‘If it makes no difference to yous ] should 


rather speak English,’ he said. I was so 


N some books 
ecially in my 


surprised 


that I exclaimed: ‘Oh! J didn’t kno 
speak English.’ ‘If you speak slowly and ¢ 
I shall not make a single mistake,’ he tei 
And he didn’t. Our conversation continues 
asked questions and was given answers; We a 
cussed important matters, and all in English, No 
once did Lenin go off the key. He had Promised 
not to make a single mistake and he never did." 

Even during the hard days of 1919 Lenin foung 
the opportunity to read fiction. In his study alj 
the Russian classics were kept in two Separate 
bookcases; in most cases the books were purchased 
from second-hand booksellers. In his spare time 
Lenin often reread his favourite writers— Pysh- 
kin, Nekrasov, Lermontov, Tolstoi or Chekhoy. 
In the archives there are Lenin’s notes asking 
the librarian to get him Heine’s poems prefer- 
ably in German. In his political speeches Lenin 
frequently referred to characters from Russian 
and foreign literature. 

Lenin’s Russian was rich and impeccable. It 
delighted people of culture and yet was easily 
understood by the ordinary man. 
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How much a small notebook, photograph or 
album can tell! In Lenin’s study there is a tele- 
phone notebook on the desk. Every surname ¢0- 
fered tells a story of business contacts, long- 
standing friendship or joint struggle and work. 
Here we find the telephone numbers of 
G. M. Krzhizhanovsky, F. E. Dazerzhinsky, 
A. D. Tsyurupa, M. I. Kalinin. There are the 
telephone number of Pravda, in which Lenin ofte® 
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published his articles and where M 
his younger sister, worked, and private telephone 
numbers. Lenin, who showed constant concern 
for his comrades and colleagues, often phoned 
them at home, 

There are quite a few Photographs in albums 
and frames, some of which were unknown for 
many years and never published. In one of the 
bookcases we came across a very rare photograph 
of Pyatnitsky and his choir affixed to a small 
wooden board painted in the Russian style. Pyat- 
nitsky is holding bagpipes; the members of the 
choir are dressed in old Russian costumes. The 
photo bears an inscription: “To the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars Vladimir 
llyich Ulyanov (Lenin). M. Pyatnitsky. The 
Kremlin. September 15, 1918”. 

How did Pyatnitsky come to give Lenin this 
photograph? We knew that in September 191 
Pyatnitsky's choir gave a concert in the Kremlin 
for Red Army men, which was attended by 
Lenin. The next day Pyatnitsky was invited to 
the Kremlin. He had a talk with Lenin who asked 
him about the plans and needs of the choir. He 
was also interested to know from among whom 
Pyatnitsky selected his singers, where they per- 
formed, and promised every assistance. When 
recounting this talk later, Pyatnitsky never men- 
tioned that he had given Lenin a photograph, 
and therefore even the choir's chroniclers were 
unaware of its existence. ee oe 

In one of the desk drawers in s roo 
there was a photograph which we examined with 
keen interest. It showed the young Semyon Bu- 
dyonny in full military uniform, complete with 
a tall Caucasian hat and a sabre in a richly de- 
corated sheath, The reverse side of the photo- 
graph bore the inscription in blue pencil: 


aria Hyinichna, 


“To Comrade Lenin from the commande 
of the cavalry corps. Budyonny, 28.1] oi 

When and how was the photograph Present 
to Lenin? To clear up the matter, we decided ed 
phone and ask Budyonny himself, He : 
agreed to come to the museum. In our 
this famed Civil War hero we tried to remember 
every detail. 

After Voronezh fel] in 1919, Budyonny’s ear. 
alry corps was billeted in the village of Stad- 
nitsa near Kastornaya stanitsa.! Kalinin and Pe. 
trovsky came to the village to visit the soldiers, 
and Budyonny asked Kalinin to give Lenin a pho- 
tograph of himself taken after Voronezh had been 
captured by the Soviet cavalry. 

In Maria Ilyinichna’s room there is a miniature 
wooden model of a Swiss chalet. You might think 
it simply a knick-knack, but anyone who turns 
the model round will find that it is a gift from 
Swiss Communists to remind Lenin of the years 
he spent in Switzerland. The inscription reads: 
“Greetings from Switzerland to Comrade Lenin 
and his wife. November 1920.” Who brought this 
gift to Russia for Lenin and Krupskaya? We 
might still find an answer to that question. 
Among the Swiss visitors to the museum there 
may be people who know the history of the little 
Swiss chalet. 

Many years have already passed since the 
opening of the museum, and Soviet and foreign 
visitors come to it in an unending stream. We are 
no longer afraid of questions, as every exhibit in 
the museum has been described although “atte 
now the origin of some objects has not nes 
ascertained. Additional research will have ef 
-arried out. Here there are no trifles and no : ing 
ene  ometi just a few lines written 
is incidental. Sometimes ju 


1 Stanitsa—a large Cossack village.—Tr. 


in, a small photo ; 
by pie i sea tho Or a modest gift 
can she vy @ilterent light on what h - 
hitherto been considered a well-established fact 

Even today work is continuing on the study of 
the museum exhibits. For instance, the upper tele- 
phone | switchboard of the Council of People’s 
Commissars was never exhibited, as until recently 
its premises were occupied. It was decided to re- 
store the “telephone booth” (as the upper Krem- 
lin switchboard of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars was then called) for display. We had to 
establish what the telephone switchboard looked 
like, what type of apparatus was used and what 
was the arrangement of the room as a whole. 
Yakov Basayev, who was once attached to the 
government communications centre, was of im- 
mense help in this matter, giving us a detailed 
description of the arrangement of the apparatus 
in the upper Kremlin switchboard. In addition to 
providing answers to all these questions and tel- 
ling us about the operation of the upper switch- 
board, he drew up a plan of the premises. On the 
basis of this information an old switchboard of a 
similar type was found in the Central Telephone 
Exchange workshops. It was restored and pre- 
pared for display. Fortunately a genuine wall- 
telephone with a revolving handle was discovered 
in the museum stocks. 

In order to find out more about the arrange- 
ment and operation of the “telephone booth”, the 
museum workers met A. N. Rudneva, K. T. Ya- 
gunova, Y. N. Abramova, L. I. Orlova and other 
former telephonists at the Council of People's 

ommissars who told us how they ware * 
those years and how they carried out Lene ase 
signments. Thanks to all this information 1 W°* 
Possible to recreate the arrangement of the 
¢phone booth” as it actually was. 
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A ARRAS F 


A LIGHT IN THE 
WINDOWS 


It was a frosty January night. Moscow, cold 
and hungry, was asleep. Not a light was to be 
seen either in the Kremlin buildings OF squares, 
Only the sentries were awake. Wrapped in their 
sheepskins, they patrolled the Kremlin walls. The 
sentry guarding the Troitskiye Gate, the then 
main entrance to the Kremlin, saw a light in two 
corner windows on the second floor of the gov- 
crnment building. The Kremlin chimes counted 
out hour after hour: two o'clock, three o’clock ; 
in the morning, but the light in those windows 
still burned. Here, bending low over his desk, 
Lenin was working in his study in the dim light 
of his table lamp. Line after line, anxious and 
passionate phrases were being born. Lenin = 
frankly telling the people about the countrys — 
plight, about famine and economic ruin. He wa 
writing his well-known article entitled “Every- 
body on Food and Transport Work!”, expressing 
his optimism and faith in the Party and the work: 
ing class. Every line is a concrete proposition 
the campaign against famine, typhus and 
transport deadlock. But in advancing his prop” 
sitions Lenin simultaneously confers with ‘at, 
masses; his article encourages their ae 
urges them to make every effort to improve pee 
in all spheres: “A place will be found for * ’ 
body who is anxious and able to work. Every 


- . s 
28 who wishes can help to achieve an orga” 


and mass victory over devastation 
gvery active force, every talent, every specialj 

ever trade, every thoughtful individual eae? 
must be found employment in this a, and 
of food and transport workers—a army 


: peace 
which, to achieve complete Victory ae 
‘ 2 ‘W 
support the Red Army and consolidate and fol- 


. » t s 4 
low up its victories. 


and famine, 


MAPS TELL THEIR 
STORY 

Interrupting his work on the article, Lenin 
often glanced at a large map hanging in his study, 
on which after every session of the Council of 
Labour and Defence the front line was marked. 
Lenin rejoiced at the successes of the Red Army 
in the south and at the capture of Ufa and Oren- 
burg. But the situation on the fronts remained 
tense. 1919 was one of the hardest years for the 
young Soviet Republic. 

Taking charge of the Council of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Defence, formed on November 30, 
1918, Lenin co-ordinated and directed all its 
work. There was not a single important military 
issue in whose solution he did not participate. 
Lenin had an intimate knowledge of the situation 
on all fronts. At his request, S. S. Kamenev, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the republic’s armed forces, 
was obliged every 24 hours to submit a map, 
indicating the disposition of Red Army units at 
the end of their daily movements. Today more 
than fifty maps and diagrams, mirroring the 
fighting situation on the Civil War fronts between 
1918 and 1920, have been preserved in Lenin s 
study as invaluable historical documents. 
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Years have passed, but how deeply moy, 
visitors, especially military men, are whey they 
examine these time-yellowed maps ang dig 
grams! How many sleepless nights Lenin spent 
scanning them! 

Among the maps there is one showing the dis. 
tribution of troops for June 4, 1918, of which 
Lenin said: “We are in a difficult situation. The 
Soviet Republic is perhaps passing through one 
of its most arduous periods.’ British and French 
interventionists landed in the north, and Japa- 
nese and American troops in the Soviet Far East. 
In Omsk, the “Siberian” counter-revolutionary 
“government” was formed, and in Samara, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries revolted. The enemy 
circle was tightening around the Soviet Republic. 
A diagram shows that the bulk of the young Red 
Army’s forces was concentrated around Moscow: 
in Orel, Tula, Bryansk and Yaroslavl. 

A map marking the Red Army’s advance for 
1919 and 1920 was sent specially for Lenin's 
report to the 8th Congress of Soviets. It is now 
displayed on a white support near the window. 
In those years Lenin’s study in the Council of 
People’s Commissars was a real military HQ, 
from where he guided the formation of the Soviet 
Armed Forces and Red Army’s military opera- 
tions against the interventionists and whiteguards. 
M. V. Frunze, K. Y. Voroshilov, S. M. Budyonny. 
S. S. Kamenev, S. M. Kedrov and other eminent 
military commanders attended war councils that 
were held there. 

In 1957, a map of Europe, on which Lenia had 
traced the frontiers of Hungary in blue pencil 

and written in the margin "NB the map of Hua- 
gary’, was found in his study and subsequently 
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handed over to the Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 
jsm. Lenin had apparently been working on it 
during the Hungarian revolution. He always kept 
abreast of revolutionary events in Hungary, and 
at the first opportunity radioed Béla Kun, the 
leader of the Hungarian working people, as fol- 
lows: “This is Lenin. Sincere greetings to the 
proletarian government of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, and especially to Comrade Béla Kun. 
I conveyed your greetings to the Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 
They were received with tremendous enthusi- 
asm.”! 

Tibor Szamuely and Béla Kun repeatedly visit- 
ed Lenin in his Kremlin study. Lenin was well 
acquainted with Lazslo Rudas and other leaders 
of the Hungarian Communist Party. 

On November 2, 1965, a large group of Hun- 
garian Communists visited the museum. The 
guide began his commentary but was interrupted 
by the interpreter, who introduced Lajos Németi. 
He had visited Lenin 44 years earlier and told of 
Lenin’s keen interest in everything, right down to 
accommodation and food for foreign guests in 
Moscow. ‘44 years later,” said Lajos Németi, “I 
have been lucky enough to visit Lenin's study 
again. What I have seen has impressed me just 
as much as before.” 

Vladimir Urasov, member of the CPSU since 
1906, accompanied the Hungarian Communists. 
He had visited Lenin on behalf of Béla Kun in 
1918, and now, after so many years, the Russian 
Communist Vladimir Urasov and Lajos Németi 
have met. Urasov showed the Hungarian guest 
around Moscow. Now they were standing togeth- 
er in Lenin’s study and reminiscing in a mix- 
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SOLDIERS 


ture of Russian and Hungarian. Faces a} 
lit up; no one wanted to miss a word of th 
tional and lively talk. 


round 
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REMINISCE 


More than four decades have passed SINCE the 
day Budyonny first stepped into Lenin’s modest 
study. But how alive in his memory are Lenin’; 
every look and word. Visiting the museum, Bu. 
dyonny gave a stirring account of his meetings 
with Lenin. He recalled how in 1920 Lenin jn. 
vited some of the delegates to the 9th Party Con. 
gress into his study and asked in detail about the 
Cavalry Army, its soldiers, their mood, their age, 
the class and national composition. Budyonny 
told Lenin that in the Cavalry Army there were 
also sailors who had become fearless swordsmen. 
Lenin’s eyes sparkled. 

“Just think, what heroes!” exclaimed Lenin. 
“They seem to have been created for the Revolu- 
tion and began it with a volley from the Aurora. 
That’s a real example of fighting for socialism!” 

Budyonny recalled that when Lenin inquired 
about the difficulties experienced by the cavalry- 
men, they took the opportunity of asking for an 
incorrect GHQ order on transferring the Cavalry 
Army to another front by rail to be rescinded, as 
this considerably complicated redistribution. 
Lenin listened to them attentively and agreed. 

It was not difficult to be received by Lenin; 10 
fact, soldiers’ envoys—commanders, commissals 
and Red Army men—came to him straight from 
the front, asking for advice and help. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that among the visitors ' 
the museum there are quite a few people who met 
Lenin or were received by him. 

During his visit to Lenin’s museum in the 


spring ot aoe Ls Ee Smirnoy, who had been a 
prigade commander during the Ciyil War (now 
retired lieutenant-general), had this to say: 

“Our division was being transferred festa F 

; . e 
Transbaikal region to fight Wrangel. While the 
-tcion was being formed, | : 
division & med, I was sent on a mis- 
sion to Moscow. Then, on September 23, 1920 
| was called to the Kremlin, to Lenin. | arrived 
punctually and was at once received. Lenin talked 
with me for about 30 minutes. These were the 

questions that interested him: 

“The fighting capacity of the division. 

“The army’s morale. 

“A detailed plan and the circumstances of Kol- 
chak’s defeat. 

“The formation of new units. 

“The guerilla movement. 

“When I returned to the army,” recalled Smir- 
nov, “I gave a detailed account of my meeting 
with Lenin.” 

Once, a delegation from the Polish-Soviet 
Friendship Society came to the museum. Hardly 
had the guide begun his commentary when one 
of the delegates said in fluent Russian: 

“Yes, I recognise these chairs; we sat on them 
here back in 1920.” 

The official commentary broke off, and we 
began to fire questions at the Pole, asking him 
about the details of that meeting. It turned out 
that Rubinov, as the Pole was called, had volun- 
teered to serve in the Baltic Fleet. Together e 
two other delegates he was sent to Moscow ance 
Bonch-Bruyevich to help them obtain unt 
for the sailors. . 

“We were immediately neeety 
Bruyevich,” recalled Rubinov, “an 
ur trouble, He listened to us atten 

€n said: ‘Let’s go and see Lenin. 
3~2099 


ed by Bonch- 
d told him of 
tively and 
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“We were stunned: straight to Lenin? Lenj 
greeted us cordially. “These are comrades Ses 
Petrograd,’ Bonch-Bruyevich introduced us, Lenin 
offered us a seat and asked whether we had had 
anything to eat. 

“Despite our assurances, he said with a smile. 
‘No, you haven’t. I see by your eyes that you's, 
hungry. No objections, please; I shall get yoy 
some tea straight away.’ Lenin saw to the tea, 
and only when we had eaten did we get down to 
business. He immediately responded to our re. 
quest. Having examined our papers he said: “Why 
are you asking for so little?’, and wrote out an 
order for us to be supplied with uniforms. I shall 
always remember this meeting.” 

“And what happened to you after that?” we 
asked. 

“In 1921 I was wounded,” answered Rubinov, 
“and went home to my parents in Poland. | 
spent many years underground there and took 
part in the revolutionary movement. When Po- 
land became a democratic republic I worked as 
barrister in a Warsaw regional court. I am a 
lawyer by profession. Now I receive a special 
pension.” 


UP TO HIS NECK 
IN WORK 


It was early morning. Lenin walked briskly 
into his study, carrying a batch of newspapers 
and documents. Several telephones rang simul- 
taneously. It was alarming news concerning rail 
stoppages and the consequent break-down of 
food supplies for the industrial cities of Moscow: 
Petrograd and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. The Moscow 
Soviet had had to cut forthwith the already 
meagre bread ration: that of factory workers by 


one-third and that of office workers by half. One 
py one factories ground to a halt: the Putilov 
Works, the Sestroretsk Plant, the Treugolnik 
Factory in Petrograd.... Lenin swiftly looked 
through the batch of telephone messages. At his 
request, in February 1921 the People’s Commis- 
gariat of Railways was obliged to send him daily 
reports on grain transportation by rail to Moscow 
and Petrograd. Lenin at once phoned the Com- 
missariat. The first morning call from Lenin’s 
study often meant the instruction to find out 
whether a meeting of the grain commission was 
needed that day. As chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, the Council of Labour and 
Defence and the special grain commission set up 
by the Council of Labour and Defence to super- 
vise deliveries of food supplies by rail, Lenin 
devoted a great deal of time and energy to these 
questions. 

In his memoirs Alexander Tsyurupa wrote: 

“Lenin firmly and steadily implemented the 
grain monopoly and the food supply policy pur- 
sued in 1918, 1919 and 1920. I can state quite 
categorically that it was Lenin who initiated the 
food supply policy pursued during the first three 
years of Soviet power, that it was thanks to his 
unbending resolution, his political and, often, or- 
ganisational guidance that what was done was 
done, and that during the critical period exper- 
ienced by the Soviet state the food supply issue 
was settled the way it was. Without his active and 
direct participation in the solution of the gravest 
and most complex tasks concerning food supply, 
the problem of providing the country with food 
would not have been solved and the working 
people would not have endured the appalling food 
shortage.” 

The former staff of the People’s Commissariat 
PS 
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of Railways and the People’s Commissay 
Food recall that often, only thanks to of 
direct help, did they manage to supply en 
that track section with fuel, steam e 
man power and expedite the transpo 
food supplies. 

For instance, in June 1920 the Pe 
missariat of Food was informed that the Azer 
baijanian National Economic Council had 6,009 
poods of pressed black caviar stocked in Baky 
This organisation wanted to export it under the 
terms of independent exchange. When Lenin 
learnt of this, he sent a telegram to Baku in 
which, noting the undesirability of private barter 
from the point of view of the state, he wrote: “Tf 
you really have a surplus of six thousand poods 
of pressed caviar we ask you to send it to Mos- 
cow, to the People’s Commissariat of Food, for 
distribution among children and sick workers in 
the starving cities.’’ 

The following month six wagon-loads of black 
caviar were placed at Lenin’s disposal and were 
immediately handed over to the People’s Com- 
missariat of Food to be distributed among chil- 
dren. 

Lenin bore the brunt of the work to combat the 
crisis. To quote Lenin, his work in February 1921 
was especially “fierce”. The range of issues and 
problems which he had to deal with was stag- 
gering, involving the supply of the industrial 
cities with food and the change of the whole of 
Soviet economic policy. The crisis of peasat! 
farming, open forms of dissatisfaction with the 
food surplus-appropriation system, and requité 
ments of the country’s economic development 
necessitated the introduction of a new economi¢ 
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policy. On February 8, the Political 

the Central Committee deci did 4 me Bureau of 
commission to draw up a corresponding ‘oe 
the 10th Party Congress, Durin th draft for 
February Lenin was immersed in — ‘ whole of 
the transition to a new economic p oo for 

Lenin collected and studied cedent Yo 

on ways and means of b S$ opinions 


oosting agricultural 
velopment. For example, the peasants A. = sh 
poshnikov and T. G. Kondrov came to Moscow 


at Lenin’s invitation to discuss the matter. 

On March 1, 1921, Lenin and A. D. Tsyurupa, 
People’s Commissar of Food, sent the following 
telegram to the chairman of the Ufa Gubernia 
Executive Committee: 

“Ufa 

“To Chairman, Gubernia Executive Committee 
Please forward an invitation immediately to Ale- 
xei Romanovich Shaposhnikov and Taras Grigo- 
ryevich Kondrov, peasants of the village of Be- 
ketovo, Bulgakovo Volost, Ufa Uyezd (36 versts 
from Ufa on the Orenburg Highway) to come to 
Moscow right away to discuss important matters 
concerning the peasantry and agriculture. They 
will be in Moscow a few days. Send an efficient, 
business-like person to Beketovo with the si oa 
tion. If they agree, arrange immediately for : ies 
to travel in the car of the Party conic ts 
gates, also see to it that they have prov} i, ae 
the journey and everything 08 Se tans 
that they are shown every attention 
Immediately report back by telephone. 


People’s Commissar of Food 
Chairman, Council ° 
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A. R. Shaposhnikov and T. G. Kondrov ex- 
changed views with Lenin, Kalinin and Tsyurupa 
and took part in the session of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee which endorsed 
the law on the substitution of a tax in kind for 
the surplus appropriation system. On March 30, 
after their return, A. R. Shaposhnikov and 
T. G. Kondrov reported on their journey to Mos- 
cow and their talk with Lenin at a Gubernia 
non-Party conference in Ufa. 

During this time Lenin also received V. P. So- 
kolov, member of the Siberian Revolutionary 
Committee, on the question of the food supply 
policy in Siberia and had a talk with  Paikes, 
board member of the People’s Commissariat for 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, concern- 
ing the transition to new economic policy (NEP). 

On February 14 Lenin met peasants from the 
Tambov Gubernia and recorded his talk with 
them. They discussed the situation in the country- 
side and on the state farm which had once been 
Lichtenbergsky’s estate. 

Lenin’s meetings with peasant delegations 
helped him to make a correct appraisal of the 
situation, and his report to the 10th Party Con- 
gress vividly expressed the hopes and aspirations 
of the country’s vast peasant population. 

Among Lenin’s numerous concerns was the re- 
organisation of the People’s Commissariat of 
Education, the unification of all economic Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats, the setting up of the State 
Planning Commission, the drawing up of a single 
economic plan and many other questions. The 
transition to NEP was closely linked with foreign 
concessions. Lenin saw to this matter personally, 
thoroughly examined all the details, constantly 
sent for L. B. Krasin, who at that time was work- 
ing on the problem of oil concessions, and de- 


manded comprehensive information from experts. 
Lenin often met representatives of foreign con- 
cessions. A. Hammer, the first American conces- 
sionaire in Russia, for example, was twice 
received by Lenin. 


TENSE RHYTHM 


The source of Lenin’s titanic activity was his 
extraordinary ability to work simultaneously on 
a host of diverse problems, both big and small. 
Receptions, sessions, speeches and daily commis- 
sions were carefully prepared and planned ac- 
cording to a strict routine. Everything ran 
smoothly owing to Lenin’s minute-to-minute 
organisation of his working day, which, as a rule, 
lasted not less than 12 hours. 

This is what Lenin did on February 11, 1921: 
From 11 a.m. to 1.30 p.m.—presided over a ses- 

sion of the economic commission. The fol- 
lowing questions were examined: 1) distri- 
bution; 2) finances; 3) foreign trade. During 
the session wrote a note to the secretary, 
requesting her to tell Guilbeaux and Ros- 
mer, who would ring at 12 noon, that he 
was busy in the commission and should ask 
them to ring again at 1 or 2 p.m. (to arrange 
an appointment). 

From 1,30 p.m. to 2 p.m.—received Krasin on the 
questions of oil concessions, negotiations 
with Britain, etc. 

From 2 p.m. to 2.15 p.m.—received Goikbbarg, 
Deputy Chairman of the Narrow Council of 
People’s Commissars. 

From 3 p.m. to 4 p.m.—received Guilbeaux and 
Rosmer. Looked ee eee ait 
about Guilbeaux; e the Toe 
on the letter for memory: “1) Guilbeaux, ” 


of Labour and Defen Sessig, 


and meat to the centre, 


Instructed Gorbunoy to forward to the Central 
Committee Rykov’s and Krasin’s memorandum 
on the Bureau of Foreign Science and Technol- 
ogy. At 11.50 p.m. went for a ride by car to So- 
kolniki Park. At 1.90 a.m, returned to the Kremlin. 

This information about such a packed working 
day does not fully cover Lenin’s activity. It does 
not include his work up to 11 a.m., neither does 
it reflect numerous telephone calls and much else. 
Great worries kept Lenin awake. In her reminis- 

cences Krupskaya writes that Lenin often woke 
up at night, went into his study, rang up to check 
whether his instructions had been carried out 
and, at times sent additional telegrams, : 

Having visited Lenin’s flat, Timofei Alyoshia, 
former student of the first Kremlin courses for 
machine-gunners, told that soon after he had 
come to Moscow from the Tsaritsyn front to study 
at the first courses for machine-gunners, his “ge 
pany commander sent for him and said that ee 
was to be stationed at a very responsible post 
No. 33 at Lenin’s study. 


“J remember particularly well the strenuous 
frst year,” said Timofei Alyoshin. “Lenin prac- 
tically didn’t sleep, sitting up until 2 o’clock in the 
morning in his study. You would come on duty 
at 6 in the morning and he would already be in 
his study.” 

Even on Sundays Lenin would sit up late in his 
study. A. M. Anikst, board member of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Labour, recalled in his 
memoirs how on one Sunday in 1920 he arranged 
for Fritz Platten, who had come to Russia, a 
meeting with Lenin. 

“This was on a Sunday evening. However, 
Lenin was in his study, working as usual. He 
answered the telephone himself. When I explained 
the reason for my call, he asked for Fritz Plat- 
ten to be brought to him at once and personally 
arranged his admission to the Kremlin. A few 
minutes later I was in Lenin’s study with Fritz 

Platten, whom Lenin greeted with a friendly 
handshake.” 

When his illness began to develop in the spring 
of 1921 the doctors prescribed a strict work rou- 
tine for him, with four hours’ obligatory relaxa- 
tion during the day. Lenin often disregarded 
this advice and sat up working into the small 
hours. During his day-time break he would tuck 
some urgent papers under his arm and come back 
later with a batch of notes and instructions for 

the secretaries of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. In 1922 Lenin’s health deteriorated, and 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
proposed that he observe the doctors’ recommen- 
dations, But even then Lenin did not let up. 

Leafing through the notebooks of the secre- 
taries of the Council of People’s Commissars, we 
came across characteristic notes. For instance, for 
November 25, 1922 (Saturday) we find: “Today 


the doctors prescribed a week’s rest and to cea, 

: : beg Se 
work entirely. This was Lenin’s rest day—a 
10.55 a.m. he was in his study, dictated three 
notes to Lydia Alexandrovna (Fotieva—Eq) 
took Teodorovich’s theses with him and went 
home. Two or three hours later he inquired after 
replies to the notes. He rang up at 1.30 p.m., sent 
a telephone message to Trotsky and others, went 
into his study at 6 p.m. and spent several minutes 
telephoning. From 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. he received 
A. D. Tsyurupa. Lenin left his study soon after 
Tsyurupa had left. Was in his flat from 8.30 to 
8.45 p.m., telephoning.” 

Professor M. Averbakh tells in his -reminis- 
cences that when he visited Lenin in 1922, their 
first talk revealed “that he shows tremendous 
concern for his comrades and has no thought 
whatsoever for his own health.” 

“You must rest,” I said. 

“How can you rest when you’ve so much to 
do?” answered Lenin. 

He thought for a moment and then said in a 
low voice: 

“Yes, a great deal to do....” 

“In that case take your rest at home,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That is?” asked Lenin puzzled. 

“That is work less and rest more.” 

“So far nothing will become of that, but we 
shall see... .” 


A NEW, SOVIET 
APPARATUS 


Himself an extraordinarily organised and dis- 
ciplined person, Lenin required the same of the 
workers in the Council of People’s Commissars 

es He urged inexperienced Soviet state employees 


to work efficiently without a 

ax Goancil of People’s a At that 
flooded with letters, complaints, ei ltcaten was 
requests, and Lenin demanded that its oe! and 
tend to them at once and report to him os 
when this was done. personally 

On January 18, 1919, Lenin gave the followin 
instruction to the administrative manager of the 
Council of People’s Commissars: “You will please 
report to me immediately all complaints received 
by the Administrative Office against government 
institutions, as well as officials, complaints in 
writing to be reported to me within 24 hours, 
verbal complaints—within 48 hours. 

“A special complaints desk must be opened in 
the Administrative Office and the executive 
clerk of the Administrative Office is to check 
most carefully on fulfilment of my instructions 
concerning those complaints. 


Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin).”* 


The authors of this booklet repeatedly met 
V. A. Smolyaninov, deputy administrative man- 
ager of the Council of People’s Commissars, who 
told us how Lenin had talked to him before he 


began work in the Council of People’s Commissars 
Council had 


and what tasks the Chairman of the Co 
assigned him. Smolyaninov was surprised mos 
of all by the absence of a queue in the oS 
room and subsequently, when working 19 - 
Council of People’s Commissars, he Ss ae 
saw a queue there. The secretaries het dats 
ganise receptions in wh a way aiuutes 
should not have to wait more than five 

95-26. 
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In his reminiscences 
characteristic incident: 

“When I came to Lenin wit 
out a fresh copy of Izvestia an 
read it?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I have 
Vladimir Ilyich,’ ‘A pity. I th 
have looked at this article.’ 
pencil at a feuilleton already marked off with a 
thick line on the second page. ‘Read it, invite the 
author to come here and ask him about the de- 
tails.’ Lenin never said: ‘send for’ but always: 
‘invite’. ‘And then,’ he continued, ‘get in touch 
with Naro-Fominsk. What a disgrace over there! 
Tomorrow I expect from you circumstantial in- 
formation on the matter.’ The story was about 
the Naro-Fominsk textile mill which was already 
in its third week of standstill through lack of fuel. 
And firewood, said the newspaper, lay 500 yards 
away on the river bank.” _ 

The next day Smolyaninov went out to Naro- 
Fominsk to find that everything had been put 
right, and he could report to Lenin that the mill 
was running. ; 

A small time-yellowed pamphlet, entitled Ob- 
serve the Laws of the Soviet Republic, has lain 
in a compartment of Lenin’s desk for forty years. 
It was published in 1919 at Lenin’s request by the 
People’s Commissariat of Justice. What signifi- 
cance Lenin attached to the publication of this 
pamphlet can be judged from the fact that he 
interrupted his urgent government work to edit 
it. At his instruction it was distributed to all 
members of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

Lenin demanded the immediate punishment of 
anyone found guilty of infringing on the laws 
and decrees of the Soviet state. He considered 
guilty not only the direct executor, but also the 
manager of the institution or enterprise whose 


Smolyaninoy recounted g 


h a report, he held 
d asked: ‘Have you 
n't managed to yet, 
ought that you would 
And he poked his 


work had suffered from the non-fulfilment of an 
overnment decision, and if this manager, kno y 

of this, failed to complain or appeal - 
relevant bodies. There were cases when Lenin 
demanded the culprit’s arrest for two or three 
days, adding: “Arrest him on holidays and set 
him free on work days so that his work does 
not suffer.” 

In May 1919 the Administrative Office received 
two complaints, lodged by peasants against 
local authorities, who, in the peasants’ view, had 
incorrectly requisitioned their horses. The com- 
plaints were addressed to the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. The Admini- 
strative Office passed them on to a special com- 
mission for examination only to be returned to 
the Council of People’s Commissars with the fol- 
lowing note: “Too much work, no time to deal 
with trifles” which filled Lenin with indignation. 

The very next day, on May 20, 1919, Lenin 
wrote a note: 

“Avanesov, at the State Control Commission to 
arrest the official who replied in this way. 

Lenin.”! 


Lenin was always deeply indignant that brib- 
ery and red tape should continue to exist within 
the Soviet apparatus. He waged a merciless day- 
to-day campaign against this terrible legacy of 
tsarism, and never permitted a formalistic, negli- 
gent attitude to work to go unpunished. 

On January 6, 1919, he sent the following tel- 
gram to the Kursk Extraordinary Commission: 

“Kursk 

“Cheka 


“Copy to the Gubernia Executive Committee 


!V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 96, P- 51) 
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“Immediately arrest Kogan, a me 
Kursk Central Purchasing Board, fo 
help 120 starving workers from 
sending them away empty-handed. 
published in the Newspapers and by 
that all employees of the central Purchagi 
boards and food organisations should oie Hi 
formal and bureaucratic attitudes to work a 
incapacity to help starving workers will earn 
severe reprisals, up to and including shooting, 


mber of the 
r refusing ti 

°Scow ang 
This to be 


leaflet, 80 


Lenin 


Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars,” 


Lenin maintained that in order to gain complete 
victory over red tape, it was necessary to draw 
the whole population into the administration of 
the state and to raise its general cultural level, 
An important role in combating red tape was 
played by the organisation of control over the 
fulfilment of instructions, Lenin proposed the in- 
troduction of a special card system registering 
instructions and persons to whom they were given, 
and their fulfilment. He found time to read care- 
fully through the account of this work, which 
was presented to him twice a month. 
In Lenin’s everyday work there were no tri- 
fles; everything was important: when a letter was 
sent off, at what time the addressee received it 
or when the messenger returned. One of the doors 
in Lenin’s study led to the upper Kremlin switch- 
board. The telephonists formed part of the se- 
cretariat of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and often carried out Lenin’s instructions partic- 
ularly at night when the secretaries were not e 
duty. A record of necessary telephone calls nh 
made on a special slate, which hung in the tele 


4V Vo TLentn Callected Zilacke Val 8& « 400 


ts’) room. Lenin frequently 4; : 
Fs roo™ not only in order to tsleshen pds c 
petrograds Kharkov or any other town, but ay 
: check whether everything marked on the i 
had been carried out. It was not difficult to con- 
ed Lenin by telephone from the Troitskiye Gate 

ALN. Rudneva, one of the senior telephonists, 
recalled that only on rare occasions when Lenin 
was very busy did he refuse to take telephone 
calls, and in those instances there were no ex- 
ceptions. In such cases the telephonists were ob- 
liged to register who had called, what the caller's 
business was and where he could quickly be found 
ijn an emergency. 


ponis 


THE ABILITY TO SEE 
A MAN’S WORTH 


One summer day we called on Vyacheslav 
Karpinsky, a veteran of Lenin’s old guard, at his 
country house near Moscow. He had much to tell 
us, having been Lenin’s associate in underground 
work during the long years of emigration. His 
memory had preserved a mass of details which 
could never be gleaned from books—Lenin’s 
laughter, the way he talked to people and acted 
in different circumstances. Our host frequently 
talked with Lenin in his Kremlin study about the 
newspaper Bednota (The Poor) which was edited 
by Karpinsky. He told Lenin about the issues 
raised in the newspaper and about the most in- 
teresting letters from the provinces. Lenin some- 
times contributed articles to Bednota. But he did 
not try to do everything himself; he trusted a 
ple and had the knack of inducing them fo fal 
fill different tasks. Once Karpinsky asked Lenin 
to write an article on a topical issue, but he oe 
Sorically refused saying that the newspaper 
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a competent editor who knew all the ins and outs 
of the matter and could perfectly well write the 
article himself. 

... Lenin had an extraordinary ability to see a 
person’s worth and talent of which he himself 
was often unaware. The story behind Skvortsoy. 
Stepanov’s book On the Electrification of the 
RSFSR, which is now on display in the Lenin’s 
room in the museum, is a graphic example of this, 
Lenin wanted a great deal of popular literature 
to be written about the electrification of Russia 
and commissioned Stepanov to write one such 
book, knowing him to be a talented journalist. 
Stepanov persistently refused, for he did not 
consider himself an expert in this field. Lenin 
was sure that this editor of Jzvestia could cope 
with the task. He helped him with advice, sent 
him reference material and, in the end Stepanoy 
produced a good book. When it was published, 
the author sent a copy to Lenin with the note: 
“To dear Comrade V. I. Lenin-Ulyanov from 
an author who was set to work through merciless 
‘coercion’ and unexpectedly found in it his ‘voca- 
tion’. Long live such ‘coercion’! I. Stepanov, Oc- 
tober 23, 1921-March 23, 1999.” 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ARE ONE 
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Lenin was a new type of leader, combining 
theoretical work with extensive practical activity. 
Having become the head of the world’s first 
Soviet socialist state, he continued his intense 
theoretical work. During this period he wrote 
Left-Wing” Communism—An Infantile Disor- 
der, The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, The Proletarian Revolution andthe Rene- 
gade Kautsky, The State, The Dictatorship of the 


roletariat, The Tax in Kind, On ; 

‘eal Unions, The Current —- o a 
Mistakes of Trotsky and Bukharin os 
other works. xiao 3 

Before sia any work Lenin thoroughly 
studied an enormous number of books, journals 
and newspapers, his works containing an amaz- 
ing number of references to this literature. 

Lenin was a great book-lover. In his Kremlin 
study there are six bookcases crammed with 
books. When his library had grown enormously 
and the books could be accommodated neither in 
his study nor in his flat (although in every room 
of the flat there is a bookcase), a special room 
was set apart in the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. All in all, Lenin’s private library num- 
bers some 9,000 books. Mr. Sayakh, member of 
the first Iranian mission, who met Lenin in 1920 
and visited the museum in 1960, told a museum 
researcher about his conversation with the direc- 
tor of the National French Library in Paris. 
“Since M. Ulyanov worked here,” the director 
said, “we haven’t seen anyone who reads so 
much.” 

Lenin’s knowledge was encyclopaedic, indeed. 

His permanent manuals were the works of 
Marx and Engels. While settling any important 
controversial political issue, Lenin often said: 

“Let’s consult Marx.” 

V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich gave us a V 
of Lenin’s work. His thoughts never rested. Fre- 
quently, during a spirited conversation, he would 
suddenly lapse into silence, 8° to the SS 
drum out something rhythmically with his Bia 
8ers on the pane and then briskly return to f 
table or take out his notebook and quickly jot 
Something down. Subsequently these notes 1h 
appear in an article or theoretical work: 


4~2090 


ivid account 
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ALWAYS 
MASSES 
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thinking something over, Lenin would stand y 
from his table, walk up and down his study, now 
quickly and now slowly, and then sit down at his 
table and write. At these moments his friends i 
colleagues would try not to disturb him. 


WITH THE 


A workshop at the Dynamo Works was packed 
tight; people squeezed into the spaces between 
the lathes, stood on windowsills, jammed the 
doorways, listening to Lenin with bated breath, 
afraid they would miss a single word. On No- 
vember 7, 1921, Lenin spoke here on the essence 
and significance of Soviet power. Veteran work- 
ers recall that he arrived long before the meeting 
was to begin, went straight to the works manage- 
ment and spent a long time talking to the 
workers, asking them about their life, work and 
needs. He was interested in their earnings, food 
and the works’ output. As the Dynamo Works 
(then called Elektrosila No. 3) was helping to 
launch the electrification scheme, Lenin asked if 
it would help electrify the countryside, and in his 
talk returned to this problem again and again. 

Lenin’s contact with the Dynamo workers did 
not end at that. They compiled a book of stories 
about their plant and presented the first copy to 
Lenin with the following note: “The Dynamo 
workers devote the pages of their life and strug- 
gle to their beloved leader V. I. Lenin.” The 
book is now kept in Lenin’s study. 

The glorious traditions of the Dynamo work- 
ers have been continued by the modern genera- 
tion. Veterans well remember Lenin’s speech at 
their works. They are happy they saw and heard 
him. On the anniversary of Lenin’s birth 0D 


April 22, 1964, some of them visited Lenin’ 
and flat and wrote in the visitors’ book: 
“We, veterans of the Dynamo Works, have 
yisited the historical places where Lenin, the 
Jeader of the world proletariat, lived and sconked 
We recall 1921 when Lenin visited the Dy- 
namo Works and inspired us to build the new, 
socialist society. Lenin asked the workers to pro- 
duce electric machines and to turn them out as 
many as possible; he also asked us to help the 
countryside. The Dynamo workers proudly de- 
clare that the plant’s output has increased 130 
times. Electrical equipment with the trade mark 
DK is now being dispatched to all corners of our 
boundless homeland and exported to 38 countries. 
“The Dynamo workers are honourably fulfil- 
ling the instructions of their leader Lenin on the 
electrification of the country. 
“April 22, 1964. Veterans of the Dynamo Works 
Yefanov, Murashov (and twenty other 
signatures).” 
In the first post-revolutionary years Lenin 
spoke at practically every major industrial enter- 
prise in Moscow; giving several talks at the 
Tryokhgornaya Manufaktura, Michelson works 
and some other factories. He also spoke at meet- 
ings in the city and rural districts. He could be 
seen at a railway station seeing off soldiers bound 
for the front, or discussing the question of staff 
for higher educational establishments “SS on 
ing methods. He could also be seen speaking at 
a non-Party conference of Red Army men or 
giving a talk to peasants. ek, 
Lenin used to spend public 
working people. On December 31, 1919, eu 
skaya and his younger sister Maria ears aod 
New Year's parties of the workers ‘ ae el 
Manny district, where he spoke abou! 


ae 


Ss study 


olidays among the 


Army victories and the drive to end economic 
dislocation, and the workers of the Rogozhsko. 
Simonovsky, Presnya and Lefortovo districts, It 
is hard to describe the people’s joy when Lenin 
in most cases unexpectedly, appeared at their 
parties. 

Lenin thought that public holidays meant re. 
laxation for him too. True, he was free from ses_ 
sions and receptions, but he was constantly ip 
contact with people, and public holidays were 
strenuous in their own way. On May 1, 1920, the 
All-Russia subbotnik! was declared, and Lenin 
took an energetic part in it: along with workers, 
cadets and other Kremlin inhabitants he cleared 
Dragoon Platz. At 2 p.m. he delivered a speech 
at the meeting devoted to the foundation of the 
monument to Karl Marx in Sverdlov Square. At 
3 p.m. he attended a similar ceremony on the 
embankment of the Moskva River where the 
foundation of the monument to Liberated Labour 
was laid. He then went to an_ exhibition of 
sketches for this monument. Besides, meetings had 
been scheduled for the evening. 

A. F. Myasnikov, then secretary and military 
organiser of the Moscow Party Committee, re- 
calls in his reminiscences that on May 1, 1920, 
Lenin telephoned him after the subbotnik and 
asked him to tour city districts with him. The first 
stop was the Bauman district. 

“No one, including the district workers, eX- 
pected Lenin. We elbowed our way through the 
thick of the crowd to the stage, but the stage was 
empty: neither representatives of the district 
committee nor artists, who were to give a concert 
for the workers after the meeting, were there. 
What could be done? We could not wait, as We 


1 Subbotnik—labour freely given to the state on days 
off or overtime.—Tr, 


had to hurry on to other districts. The hall was 
filled. We cast roles; I took the part of chairman 
and declared the meeting open and offered the 
floor to ‘today’s speaker, Comrade Lenin’. The 
audience responded with surprise and applauded. 
For 15 or 20 minutes Lenin’s vivid and lucid 
speech on the significance of Soviet power, the 
Rer Army, on counter-revolution and the con- 
solidation and struggle of the working class in 
connection with May Day held the mass of the 
working people spellbound, heartening and in- 
spiring it. The chairman closed the meeting, an- 
nouncing that there were no more speakers and 
that a concert would begin in 15 minutes.” 

After this meeting in the Bauman district Lenin 
attended the opening of the Zagorsky club, 
where he delivered a speech dedicated to the 
memory of Zagorsky, First Secretary of the Mos- 
cow Party Committee, whom he knew personally. 

Lenin then went to the Presnya district, where 
he delivered a speech to several thousand workers 
of the Prokhorovskaya (Tryokhgornaya) textile 
mill. . 

His next call was the Karl Marx Institute 
where a meeting of the Zamoskvorechye workers 
was held. 

Lenin often went to districts near Moscow; he 
talked to peasants of Kuntsevo, Gorki, Modeno- 
vo, Kashino, Yaropolets, Posevyevo, Baulino, Ka- 
loshino, and other villages. 

One day in the autumn of 1920 Lenin received 
an unusual invitation to attend a “switch-on” of 
electric lighting in the village of Kashino, i.e., the 
opening of the first rural electric power station 
near Moscow. From Kashino Lenin went on to 
the village of Yaropolets in the Volokolamsk 
district, where he attended a peasants’ meeting. 
He spoke to the peasants about the electrification 
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of the district, public education and industry and 
asked them to send a delegation to find out what 
he could do for them. On November 18, 190, 
authorised representatives of 14 villages held 4 
meeting of the co-operative and technical asso. 
ciation which appointed a delegation and sent 
it with a letter to Lenin. 

Lenin at once responded to the request and 
jotted down: 


“Request from the Supreme Economic Council. 


a report on the electrification of the Yaropolets 
district. . . , 

1. To help electrification 

2. Public education 

3. Flax-growing.” 

On December 14, 1920, Lenin went on a hunt 
in the environs of the village of Modenovo. When 
the hunters returned the peasants recognised one 
of them as Lenin. A little later people assembled 
in a peasant hut. During his talk with the vil- 
lagers Lenin told them that when the Civil War 
was over, tractors would be used on peasant fields 
and the villages would have electric lighting. 

In connection with the drought and crop fail- 
ure the peasants asked Lenin to decrease the 
amount of surplus appropriation from the village 
of Modenovo. Lenin noted everything in detail 
and asked them to send a confidential messenger 


to him in the Kremlin. It was not long before all 
matters were settled. 


LIVING CONTACT 
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Lenin was inseparably linked with the widest 
Sections of the People and knew their require- 
ments and aspirations as no one else did. The 
doors of his study were always open to factory 
workers, Peasants, party and local government 


———- — 


workers, scientists and writers alike. For Lenin 
these receptions were an inexhaustible source of 
information on the life of the people. Every day 
during these receptions Lenin had to solve do- 
zens of problems and listen to a host of requests 
and proposals. And yet he found time for every- 
one. Here, for example, are the people that 
Lenin received on February 9, 1921. 

From 11.45 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. he talked with 
Osinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar of Agri- 
culture. During the transition to NEP Lenin 
was preoccupied with questions of agriculture. It 
was on this question that immediately after Osin- 
sky he received Paikes, board member of the 
People’s Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. 

The New Economic Policy had to be explained 
not only to the Soviet people but also to the Com- 
munists of the whole world, for the latter were 
to explain the correctness of this transition to 
the peoples of their countries, where the bour- 
geoisie was frantically maintaining that the Bol- 
sheviks had retreated. Lenin spent 45 minutes 
discussing these questions with Béla Kun, Secre- 
tary of the Communist International’s Executive 


Committee. 
He then received Osip Chernov, a Siberian 


peasant, who before the October Revolution had 
been sentenced to hard labour for being a mem- 
ber of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. This 
peasant came to Lenin to propose that the sur- 
plus-appropriation system be substituted for tax. 
He spoke to Lenin in his own peasant-like, 
thorough way and was struck by Lenin’s atten- 
tiveness and concern. He had approached many 
people on the matter, but had been invariably 
told that even if he were right, things would not 
change. Yet Lenin agreed with him and asked him 


to write up his remarks and send them to the 
newspaper. Lenin, he said, was the soul of the 
masses, guiding them along the right path. 

Hardly had Chernov left Lenin’s study when 
M. N. Pokrovsky, deputy People’s Commissar of 
Education, entered, who also had his OWN, quite 
special problems. After Pokrovsky came Dzer- 
zhinsky and then Hanetki, plenipotentiary of 
the Russian Federation in Latvia. Lenin’s talk 
with Manabendra Nath Roy, member of the In- 
dian Communist Party, lasted one and a half 
hours. 

Lydia Fotieva, secretary of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, often told us about Lenin’s 
receptions. It was touching to see how the en- 
voys of peasant Russia shyly huddled in a cor- 
ner of the waiting-room ashamed of their patched 
homespun coats, threadbare clothing and old 
bast shoes, and fearfully watched everyone en- 
tering and leaving, waiting for the moment when 
they would see “Lenin himself”. Would he un- 
derstand their worries and would he want to 
help them? But when the talk was over, quite 
different people could be seen coming out of 
Lenin’s study. Their gestures became confident, 
their faces beamed; apparently they were entire- 
ly satisfied with their conversation. Often, ad- 
dressing workers of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars they said: “Yes, that’s our peasant lead- 
er,” “That's a man!” They were astonished by 
Lenin’s modesty and cordiality. Peasants often 
asked Lenin to write them a note saying that 
they had visited him—a special token to support 
what they told their fellow villagers upon return- 
ing home. These stories created an image of Lenin 
as a leader who thought about everyone while 


governing the country and was always willing to 
offer his help. 
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Once D. I. Kursky, People’s Com 
tce, told Lenin how during a dispute on the n, 
fion-wide electrification scheme Tela, on na. 
nary electrician, skilfully demolished the ms 
ments of Professor B. I. Ugryumoy, who i tho 
the GOELRO plan. This dispute took Hs si 
February 17, 1921, in the Hall of Columns of the 
Trade-Union House. Ugryumov, who recognised 
the importance of electricity in everyday life, 
was critical of the electrification plan as a whole. 
Then Yesin, who worked at an electric power sta- 
tion in the Noginsk district, took the floor. He 
argued that electricity would regenerate Russia 
_ and that the speedy implementation of the 
. GOELRO plan would show the whole world the 
| advantages of socialism over capitalism. Lenin 
; displayed keen interest in this worker and asked 
~ Krzhizhanovsky about him in detail. Krzhizha- 
novsky characterised Yesin as an extremely 
gifted man. 

On the following day Lenin wrote to the Peo- 
Ple’s Commissariat of Agriculture and recom- 
mended Yesin’s inclusion in the general a 
Commission under the Council of Labour a 

efence, Thus, the electrician became 4 he 
of the State Planning Commission. Lal wok 
‘elved the diploma of electrical fe priculture 0 
in the People’s Commissariat of Ag e Deputy 
the Russian Federation and then becam jssion 0 

airman of the State Planning Comm 
the RSFSR. . eople to re- 
€nin boldly promoted workin Oe masses, in 
Ponsible posts. His deep faith 19 of ther 
. Proletariat, his understanding 
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thoughts and aspirations, his ability to dis 
: s ce 

the finest traits of their character are the quay: 
ties which distinguished Lenin as a leader. 7 
In those years the masses showed their initia. 
tive on an unprecedented scale. A NEW societ 
was being created where experience was bein 
gained in the very process of building this Society, 
Lenin carefully fostered this initiative, always 
ready to give a helping hand. In 1918 the situa- 
tion in the transport was very grave. Commissars 
of the Ryasan-Ural railway line decided to ask 
Lenin’s advice. In April a delegation met in 
Moscow, and through Lenin’s secretariat ar. 
ranged a meeting with him. The very next day, 
embarrassed and overjoyed, they were wel- 
comed by Lenin in his study. Lenin fired ques- 
tions at S.T. Kavylkin and F. G. Voropayev. 
Everything was important for him: how the sabo- 
tage of specialists was being combated, how 
those who conscientiously served the Soviet state 
were being treated, what were the moods of the 
workers, how they were fed and whether they 
regularly received wages. Lenin promised the 
Ryazan-Ural railway line material aid and, 00 
parting, said to the young Communists: “Tbe 
main thing is to show concern for the everyday 
life of the workers; live a single life with them. 
always be with them and consult them, you cap 
always find a way out of the most difficult situa 
tion. There is no such thing as a hopeless situa 
tion.” , 

At Lenin’s instruction the Council of P eople’ 
Commissars kept a special book in which all ee 
tical advice and suggestions submitted by Ww 
ers and peasants were entered. 


SCIENTIFIC FORESIGH 


Lenin’s versatile erudition also astonished 
scientists. He often perceived immense practical 
significance in what scientists only saw to be ex- 
periments with limited application. Lenin man- 
aged to scan a mass of journals and publications 
and nothing of value ever escaped him. He 
sought to give practical application to all that 
was promising and useful. For example, Acade- 
mician I. M. Gubkin, the eminent Soviet geolog- 
ist and a leader of the Central Oil Board, had 
many talks with Lenin. Knowing that Lenin was 
keenly interested in various scientific problems, 
Gubkin regularly sent him a special journal 
called Neftyanoye i Slantsevoye Khozyaistvo (Oil 
and Shale Economy) but, at the same time, realis- 
ing how busy Lenin was, Gubkin was sure that 
he would not have the opportunity to delve into 
the details of such specifically technical litera- 
ture. Great was his surprise when one day he 
received the following letter from Lenin: 


“June 3, 1921 
“Comrade Gubkin 
“Central Oil Board 


“Looking through the journal Neftyanoye 1 
Slantsevoye Khozyaistvo, 1 came across a note 
(p. 199), in No. 1-4 (1921), ‘On the Replacement 
of Metal Tubes by Cement Solution in the Dril- 
ling of Oil Wells’. 

“Tt turns out that this can be applied in rotary 
drilling, which we have in Baku, as I have read 
in the report of the Baku comrades, - 

“We are ruining ourselves and ruining Baku 
because of insufficient drilling. 

“It is possible to replace iron tubes with ce- 


ment, etc., which after all is easier to come by 


than iron tubes and 
journal points out, a 


“And this kind of 


which Costs, as Our 
quite insignificant tim) 
information you bury : 


centives? 


V. Ulyanoy (Lenin) 
Chairman, Council of Labour and Defence.” 


Gubkin was then engaged in the scientific in- 
vestigation of combustible slates. Several times 
he sought Lenin’s help and always found his 
enthusiastic support. 

“With his perspicacious mind Lenin immedi- 
ately realised the importance of combustible slates 
and decomposing marsh silt (sapropel) to the econ- 
omy of our country and promised his full sup- 
port to this new venture.” 

A group of engineers headed by Gubkia 
worked selflessly in the most difficult conditions 
and scored great scientific successes, but still, se- 
rious support was required for the extensive a 
velopment of the slate industry. And the help 
came. 

On October 16, 1922, Lenin sent a letter to a 
Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council, an 
ing the go-ahead for the intensive developm 

of the slate industry. He wrote: ch 

“Comrade Krasin has sent me a ate eae 
he tells me of the very great ae coh 
of engineers, headed by Comrade 


oe a ENS. 


with stubbornness bordering on the heroic, and 
with insignificant support by state Organisations, 
have not only developed from zero the detailed 
scientific investigation of combustible slates and 
sapropel, but have also learned in practice to pre- 
duce out of these minerals various useful prod- 
ucts, such as ichthyol, black varnish, various 
soaps, paraffins, ammonium sulphate, etc. 

“In view of the fact that this work, as Com- 
rade Krasin testifies, represents a firm foundation 
for an industry which in ten or twenty years will 
produce hundreds of millions for Russia, I pre- 
pose that: 

(1) the further development of this work be 
immediately guaranteed in the financial sense; 

(2) all obstacles retarding it be eliminated, 
now and henceforth; 

(3) this group of engineers be awarded the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour and a large 
sum of money. 

“Please inform me of further developments in 
writing through Comrade Gorbunov, Office Man- 
ager of the CPC. In the event ef any obstacles 
arising, inform me immediately through the same 
channel. 

V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 
Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars 
and Council ef Labour and Defence.”! 


Lenin promoted the development of this new 
industry until his death. 

Describing his first meeting with Lenin, Gub- 
kin recalled how nervous he was as he entered 
Lenin’s study. But this nervousness soon subsided 
when he saw a simple and kind comrade and a 


wise leader before him. 


‘ V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, pp. 555-56. 


1E WAS A PROPHET” , “i 

In one of the bookcases in Lenin 8 study there 
is an English copy of H. G. Wells’s well-known 
book Russia in the Shadows. Many of Its pages 
have been marked by Lenin. Its margins are coy. 
ered with exclamation and question marks, ang 
there are countless underlinings. H. G. Wells 
came to Russia in November 1920, and although 
he did not understand all, he was one of the few 
who ventured to declare that it was only the Bol- 
shevik Party, headed by Lenin, which could save 
the country. Here, in the Kremlin study, a talk 
between this writer of science fiction and Lenin, 
the genius of the Revolution, took place. Out- 
side, Moscow was cold and hungry, but Lenin gave 
his guest a broad insight into the socialist future. 
Wells thought this pipe dreams and called Lenin 
the “Kremlin dreamer”, Many years later he re- 
visited the Soviet Union and could not recognise 
it. The beautiful picture that Lenin had painted 
was now a reality. During his second visit 
H. G. Wells saw the grandeur of the Dnieper 
Hydroelectric Power Station, the blossoming 


reborn cities and happy 


a prophet.” : was not a dreamer but 


I. AS EVERYONE KNEW HIM 


CARE 
AND CONSIDERATION 


Lenin and Sverdlov’s wife were talking in a 
low voice in the half-lit entrance hall of Sverd- 
lov’s flat. Lenin who had just come in asked in- 
decisively whether his visit would disturb her hus- 
band who was seriously ill. Klavdia Sverdlova 
dispelled all his doubts, saying that her husband 
was waiting for him. Lenin took his coat off and, 
lingering for a moment before the door, 
softly into the room. 

He spoke kindly to Sverdlov, made his visit 
short and left in a gloomy mood. 

Yelena Stasova recalled that every day Lenin 
inquired after (Stasova was then living at the 


Sverdlovs’) Sverdlov’s health and took his illness 
to heart. 


stepped 


Lenin always showed great concern. for his 
friends and associates who fell ill. 

In the spring of 1920 Lenin wrote the follow- 
ing note to Yelena Stasova: “Chicherin is ill and 
there is nobody to take care of him; he shuns 
treatment and is simply killing himself. 

“Tt is necessary to write a letter to him on be- 

alf of the CC, courteously worded (so as not to 
hurt his feelings), with the CC decision that 
S°vernment Property must not be squandered, that 
he call in the best doctor (through Karakhan at 
“ast), obey him and if the doctor so advises, take 
4 Vacation and Spend the necessary time in a sa- 
Nalorium. 


Lenin.”! 


: Lenin—Comrade and Man, Moscow, 1964, pp. 55-56. 
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Lenin always saw to it that any colleague di 
dergoing medical treatment should not return 
work prematurely and that all the doctors’ Ae 
commendations were observed. He himself took 
part in the matter of finding a place for a sick 
colleague to relax, taking into account the possi. 
bility of organising good food, medical care and 
temporary relief of al] duties 

Lenin also found time to inquire into the de. 
tails of his colleagues’ material position. 

In August 1920 Vorovsky fell seriously ill with 
typhoid fever and Pneumonia. Lenin visited him 
in hospital and then wrote a note to the Narrow 
Council of People’s Commissars, requesting a 
monetary allowance for Vorovsky’s treatment. 

L. A. Fotieva recalled that Lenin, noticing 
that A. I. Khryashcheva, deputy manager of the 
Central Statistical Board, constantly attended 
sessions of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
which at that time ended at one or two o'clock 
in the morning, wrote the following note to the 
secretary during a session: “If Khryashcheva 
lives a long distance away and walks here, it is a 
pity. Explain to her that on days when statistics 
are not discussed she may leave earlier or not 
come at all.” Then, apparently afraid that this 
might hurt Khryashcheva, added: “When the op- 
portunity arises and tactfully.” 

When Lenin learned that Dzerzhinsky had 
overworked himself and had been spitting blood, 
he rang up Stasova and proposed that Dzerzhin- 
sky be obliged to go on a fortnight’s leave to the 
best state farm at Naro-Fominsk near Moscow, 
where he could relax and get good food. 

Learning casually through a conversation that 
one of his colleagues needed something, Lenia 
always organised immediate help. Once he yi 
told about the straitened circumstances ° 


1S. Yermakov, who worked 
Commissariat of loreig 
wrote @ note to L, B. K 

“«Cde. Krasin, 

“you have a certain Yermakoy 
ransport and supply department?), a m 
the Collegium, working in your lacs oa of 
casion to meet him two or three Sas de 1ad oc- 
civil war years when he was carrying ot de 
difficult, responsible and dangerous assignme oe 
He is a remarkable person. It appears that he is 
criously ill (he is spitting blood). He tried to un- 
dergo a cure but never saw it through, for the 
local ‘lads’ usually involved him in work. He has 
a big family. .-. 

“That is bad. Such people must get the prop- 
er medical treatment. He must be sent to Ger- 
many for several months, and his family must 
be helped. (Drop me a few lines confidentially). 


rl in the P 
n Trade. Lenin a 
rasin, which said: 


chief of the 


Yours, 
I . a i 


On October 4, 1922, the 
Lenin's note, Krasin replied that he had no ob- 
jection to sending vy. S. Yerma 
makov went to Italy to undergo ™*" 
ment and at the same time to aoe wel 
with work at the docks, and ed ad his secretary 


be 
to check whether the money -ything was 
Yermakov and was informed that €v 
in order. d 0 f 
How many similar dette’ nae those difficult 
concern for people Lenin Oe Institute of Marx 
years! They are 20W pt at 


1 Lenin—Comrade and Mem 


ism-Leninism. Any requests from people anq 
letters from the provinces were always duly cop. 
sidered and measures taken without delay. 

In the autumn of 1919 the commissar and pa- 
tients of a military hospital requested Lenin to 
visit the wounded and answer a number of press- 
ing questions. Lenin promised that he would 
come. One evening a car drew up before the en- 
trance to the hospital and Krupskaya and Lenin 
got out. During their long talk with the wounded 
soldiers Lenin asked about the work of the hos- 
pital’s Communist organisation, the patients’ food 
and treatment. Later Lenin was invited to have 
supper. He asked to be given the same meal as 
everyone else—pearl-barley gruel with sugar in- 
stead of butter. After suppér everyone met in the 
recreation room. The seriously wounded were 
carried there. The talk with Lenin lasted one and 
a half hours. 

Soon after Lenin’s visit to the hospital an ex- 
traordinary commission was set up by special 
decree of the Council of People’s Commissars to 
improve conditions in military hospitals and en- 
sure maintenance of sick and wounded Red Army 
men. The commission considerably improved the 
treatment and food supply in military hospitals. 

Having heard incidentally about the distress- 
ing situation of the family of V. M. Smirnov, a 
front-line soldier, Lenin wrote the following note 
to Yenukidze: 

_ “8. XIL. 1919 

“ “Cde. Yenukidze, 

} “Would you please give orders that provisions 
be issued to Cde. Valentina Petrovna Smirnova, 
bea lives in the Kremlin. She is the wife of Vla- 

r Mikhailovich Smirnov who is away at the 
front. 

“They Say she js starving 


“Please phone and let me know your a 
nswer, 


Yours, 
Lenin.”! 


People who came into contact with Lenin if 
only for a few minutes or had a brief talk with 
nim in his study were invariably impressed by 
his extraordinary cordiality and thoughtfulness, 
|. A. Dmitriev, a former student at the school of 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, 
once witnessed the following episode while on 
duty at Lenin’s study: An old man and a woman 
came to Lenin. It was clear that an important 
matter had brought them a long way to Lenin’s 
study. When they left, Lenin ran after them 
holding some papers, and said to the sentry: 
“They've gone and forgotten their papers. Bring 
them back.” When the visitors returned Lenin 
handed them the documents and said: “You 
would have arrived back empty-handed, here 
you are.” The old man and woman were deeply 
moved and thanked Lenin with all their hearts. 

Once R. B. Borisova, a veteran Party worker 
who met Lenin several times in 1918, came to 
Lenin’s study and flat with a group of eon 


She Nad ence beer chatoman wh sueuiarecl PAT 
y and had been well ac- 


committee in Pugache 
quainted with Chapayev; the famed Red Army 
commander. warmth Bef 


Borisova recalled with geet Tainitsky 


meeting with Lenin in the ch 
Carder, During the 8th Party Congtss: oe 

She was a delegate, Boriseva ask 
commandant for permissi 
§rounds. Early one morning ; 
while making her sight-see™S tour 


cow, 
! Lenin—Comrade and Man, Mos 


and greeted her, and then asked her about 

situation in het district. When they reached - 
building where Lenin lived, he invited Botizoy, 
in and insisted that she should have breaktag 
with him. Now, many years later, Borisoya 

moved and a little perplexed, was standing “ 
the middle of the kitchen in Lenin’s flat. “Y¢, » 
she said, continuing her story, “that unforget. 
table breakfast took place right here.” 

The whole little family had gathered round 
the oil-cloth covered table. Krupskaya and Maria 
Ulyanova, Lenin’s sister, welcomed the unex- 
pected guest in a jovial and tender way. The 
breakfast flew by amid a lively conversation. 

The authors of this booklet have talked with 
many people who had met Lenin and carried out 
his assignments. Apart from the world-renowned 
figures, there were people whose names alone say 
nothing to us, but all of them treasured their un- 
forgettable meetings with Lenin. 

On January 13, 1965, a group of Moscow 
schoolchildren visited the museum. With bated 
breath the children listened to the guide’s com- 
mentary as they looked round Lenin’s modest 
rooms. ‘he children were accompanied by sever- 
al teachers. Among the visitors there was an old 
woman who kept modestly aloof. When the ex- 
cursion was over, she said softly: 

“I must be sleeping. It’s hard to believe that so 
many years have passed.” 
ere Aa questions followed: “Did you work 

: n? Did you see Lenin?” 
fe 1918, Zinovia Shkvarina had worked as 4 
graphist in the communications centre of the 
Council of People’s Commissars which was in the 
corridor, near Lenin’s flat. Later she became 4 
senior typist in the Council of People’s Commis- 


‘sars. Shkvarina frequently saw Lenin, talked to 


him and connected him with the fro 
viet cities. 

She recalled that at that time t 
stone floors in the corridor of the Council of P 
ple’s Commissars, Concerned about the baat 
the telegraphists, Lenin ordered that thick felt 
be spread over the floor. 

The old woman’s fascinating story somehow 
made the image of Lenin more tangible in the 
children’s minds. 


nts and So- 


here were cold 


CHILDREN 
MUST NOT STARVE 


Lenin’s love of children manifested itself most 
vividly during the hard years of famine. Lenin 
often said that children ‘must not starve. 

In the spring of 1919 the situation in the coun- 
try was particularly grim. In the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus and the East there was-plenty of bread, 
but the Civil War had blocked those régions, and 
the country’s central industrial regions were rav- 
aged by famine. Moscow was inundated with 
complaints to the effect that there was no food 
for children. The situation in the country was 
deteriorating. In May Petrograd was threatened 
by the Whites. Although Lenin felt keenly is 
ious about Petrograd, he did not ee : * 
children during this bitter period. On me A 
signed a decree on granting free food ¥ stoned 
dren up to the age of 14, and on [uRe oe 
a decision of the Council of People s anes d re 
which extended the age of children, a 
free fo 16. : 
The nate Levin wrote to gene icing the 
aid to children is a character at oa aed 

“A starving children’s wee ounced and held. 
accountbe prepared = 


Perhaps it should be combined with 7 ¢ QUis;. 
tioning and the special mobilisation of p 
Peasants’ Committees. 

Perhaps something else should be done to the 
children? 

We should have done something, 

“Enclosed is a note on meat. Please return it 
as soon as possible with a brie f comment from 
the Commissariat of Food.” 

This note, expressing Lenin’s keen anxiety and 
care for the children, was written at the beginning 
of 1919. 

During the famine of 1919 Lenin was sent food 
parcels from soldiers and peasants, but these par- 
cels were at once passed on unpacked to the sick, 
children’s homes or sanatoria. 

Once, Sergei Kirov, who worked in Astrakhan, 
sent a messenger to Lenin with a secret letter and 
a parcel containing a small amount of butter and 
caviar. When the messenger handed Lenin the 
parcel, he sent for L. A. Fotieva and asked her to 
pass on the butter and caviar to a kindergarten 
or nursery. 

The messenger argued, saying that he did not 
know what he was to tell Kirov, to which Lenin 
said that he could give him a receipt for the parcel. 

Sanya Sysoyeva, the Lenin family’s former 
housekeeper, recalled that fishermen once brought 
Lenin a sturgeon from the Volga. Sanya was over- 
joyed and set about dressing the fish. 

“That’s fine!” she said. “This fish will be 
enough for several days. Our Ilyich is living half- 
starved,” = 

Suddenly Lenin came into the kitchen. 

“What a capital fish,” he said. “Wherever did 
you get it?” 

When he learned that some fishermen had sent 
it to him as a gift he sternly said to Sanya: 
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MODESTY 


AND CORDIALITY 


Lenin’s family not only ate frugally, but also 
dressed very simply. S. Y. Kokorev, a former sty. 
dent of the Kremlin courses for machine-gunners, 
who visited Lenin’s study and flat in the Kremlin, 
recalls: 

“Once, when I was at my post, Lenin’s house- 
keeper came into the corridor to clean his suit. 

“Just think of it,’ she complained to me. ‘He 
manages the whole country but cannot manage to 
get himself a suit. All I know is that I am perpet- 
ually mending and patching.. ..’ 

“There was a burst of laughter behind us. We 
turned round. Ilyich had stepped out of his office 
unnoticed by us. 

“Never mind, never mind,’ he said affection- 
ately patting her on the shoulder and laughing all 
the while. ‘When we grow rich I’ll buy myself a 
new suit and you'll have less trouble.’ "4 

Reminiscences of contemporaries bear out the 
fact that Lenin, Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova 
all dressed simply and modestly. Clara Zetkin, 
who met Lenin after the Revolution, was amazed 
when she saw him in the same suit he had worn 
while living abroad. 

Lenin usually wore a cap and, in winter, a fur- 
cap with ear flaps. He ate simple, wholesome food 
and totally abstained from alcoholic drinks, He 
loved physical work. Lenin wrote the most ordin- 
ary letters with the inevitable “regards” from 
Krupskaya and never forgot to send greeting cards 
to his friends. He was hearty, talkative and witty 
In conversation. 

When he became the head of the Soviet state, 
Lenin remained the same as he had been in Sibe- 
rian exile and in the hard years of emigration. 


- : 
Lenin—Comrade and Man, Moscow, 1964, p. 177. 


Lincoln Eyre, correspondent of the 
conservative newspaper The World, who came to 
Russia in 1920 and met Lenin, described hig ap- 
pearance as follows; 

“His dress was nondescript—a slightly soiled 
soft white collar (even soiled white collars are a 
rarity in Russia), a black tie and a dark brown 
business suit, the trousers stuffed into knee-high 
boots of thick felt, the warmest kind of foot cover- 
ing. The clothes in this case, at least, did not show 
the man, for Lenin's raiment might have been 
worn by a sartorially careless Cabinet Minister or 
newspaper man or a prosperous bricklayer,”t 

At the same time Lincoln Eyre noted Lenin's 
outstanding intellect: “There was about him that 
mental alertness, that intellectual electricity, which 
is perhaps his most salient characteristic. .., Cer- 
tainly the man has a large measure of personal 
magnetism. His smile is winning and infectious, 
his attitude sympathetic and receptive.” 

A punctual person who organised his own time 
down to the last minute, Lenin had regard for the 
time of others. Frieda Diiwell, the German Com- 
munist and delegate to the 3rd Congress of the 
Comintern, wrote that her participation in the 
women’s and trade-union per yteiy: oe 
and Ruhr regi engaged Lenin's inters 
He wanted fla a talk with Frieda Diwell and 
once asked her: “Well, when can we meet for a 
talk? When will you have time for me, Comrade 
Ditwel}>" “I thought that I didn’t understand 
him,” recalled Frieda Diwell. “The leader of the 
World proletariat was asking me when I weald 
have the time for a talk with him! While I was 
babbling: ‘I always have time for you, ee 

“nin, when there are no Congress sessions, 


New York 


1 The World, New York, February 21, 1989. 
? Ibid. 
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Clara Zetkin, a great friend of Lenin’s family, 
recalls in her memoirs that when she came to Mos- 
cow, the change of climate affected her adversely 
and she fell ill. Lenin at once visited her and 
asked whether she was receiving proper medical 
attention and the right food, and what he could do 
for her: 

“Behind him,” recounts Clara Zetkin, “I saw 
Comrade Krupskaya’s kind face. Lenin doubted 
whether everything was as fine and magnificent as 
I said. He was especially indignant at the fact that 
I lived on the third floor of a building in which in 
theory there was a lift, although in practice it 
didn’t work.”? : 

An active part in founding Lenin’s museum— 
the study and flat—and in solving a great many 
problems, was taken by the daughters of Inessa 
Armand, the well-known Bolshevik, Lenin’s close 
friend and associate. They had often visited 
Lenin’s Kremlin flat, where they had lived for 
months on end. 

When Inessa Armand died in the autumn of 
1920 Lenin took a most active part in deciding her 
children’s future. He arranged for them to be giv- 
en special food and showed keen interest in their 
life and schooling. Lenin and Krupskaya repeated- 
ly visited the hostel of the Higher Art and Tech- 
nical Workshops where Varvara Armand was 
then studying. Now Inessa Armand’s daughters 


* Unvergesslicher Lenin. Erinnerungen deutscher Ge 
nossen, Berlin, 1957, S. 149, 
2 Ibid, S. 96, 


cay that they never felt thems 
Lenin’s family accepted them a 
Krupskaya and Maria Ulyano 
in all the details of their liy 
younger Inessa Armand was a Party worker, her 
elder brother a pilot, who took part in the Civil 
War, and Varvara an artist. The image of Lenin 
as a kind and sincere man lives on in their mem- 
ories. 

After Lenin’s death Armand’s two daughters 
did everything they could to help Krupskaya over- 
come her grief. Together they sat for hours on 
end, reminiscing about Lenin. On Krupskaya’s 
desk there is a little album with the word “Ilyich” 
on the cover. The letters are cut out of various 
group photographs in such a way that in every one 
of them Lenin’s portrait is visible. The album con- 
tains cut-outs of Lenin’s photographs from news- 
papers and journals. Varvara Armand _ helped 
Krupskaya to make the album, and now when she 
visits Lenin’s study and flat she always leafs 
through the album, which reminds her of the finest 
period of her life, her friendship with Lenin and 
Krupskaya. 
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IV. THIRTY YEARS OF LOVE AND FRIENDSH]p 


FIRST MEETING 


They first met in 1894 in engineer R. E. Klas- 
son’s flat where a group of St. Petersburg’s revo. 
lutionary young people had assembled under the 
pretext of celebrating Shrovetide. Krupskaya had 
already heard about Lenin from her friends, whose 
stories were contradictory. They were struck by 
the young man’s education, profound knowledge 
of the works of Marx and Engels and the scope of 
his views. At the same time they had told her that 
he was so serious that he had no time for fiction 
and never read novels and verse. 

At Klasson’s “pancake” party, an intelligent and 
charming Sunday schoolteacher attracted Lenin’s 
attention. They were introduced to each other. In 
her youth Krupskaya was very good-looking, slen- 
der and elegant and had large greyish-green eyes. 
Her ash-blond, waist-length plait attracted every- 
one’s attention, and when later she came to Shu- 
shenskoye (South Central Siberia) the young vil- 
lagers gasped at the sight of the exiled Ulyanov’s 
fiancée:—no one in the region had such a plait. 
Krupskaya would say jokingly that the colour of 
her eyes and hair were “Petersburgian”. 

The very first meeting showed the identity of 
their views, interests and aims. At that time they 
were both engaged in revolutionary work. Their 
meetings became more frequent; Krupskaya told 
Lenin about her Sunday school, the workers who 
studied there, and the situation at the factories 
where her pupils worked. 


It turned out that they had many mutual acqua- 
jntances not only among intellectuals, but als 
among workers: some of Krupskaya’ : 0) 

hl : a G e Ei yas pupils, such 
as Babust kin an ribakin, who subsequently be- 
came eminent revolutionaries, attended the circle 
headed by Lenin. 

Many years later Krupskaya wrote: “He never 

separated the personal from the social. With him 
the two merged into a single whole. He could 
never have fallen in love with a woman whose 
views he did not share and who would not be his 
fellow worker.” 
_ In 1895 Lenin became seriously ill with pneu- 
monia. Separated from his. relatives, from his 
mother, whom he loved dearly, Lenin particularly 
appreciated Krupskaya’s lavish warmth, care and 
attention. She visited him almost daily and looked 
after him devotedly. 

In December of the same year they were dealt 
a serious blow: practically all the leaders and most 
active members of the League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class, founded by 
Lenin, were arrested. Lenin was imprisoned ie 
almost a year, but during all this time he an 

d regularly and when 
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d, Lenin invariably 
news from her was delayed, 
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and replied: “No, you go alone. It’s you he Wants 
to see, not me.” Their love was no longer a secret 
for their friends. For three days Krupskaya went 
to Shpalernaya Street and stood there for about 
an hour and a half, but, unfortunately, on those 
days Lenin was not allowed out. He was very 
sorry that he had not managed to see Krupskaya, 

Krupskaya’s arrest did not interrupt their cor- 
respondence; she was still in prison when Lenin 
was to be exiled to Siberia. Before he left he 
passed a coded letter to her through Yelizaveta 
Vasilyevna (Krupskaya’s mother). It was a long 
letter in which he wrote of his love for her and 
asked her to be his wife. 

Krupskaya loved Lenin dearly and in her let- 
ter replied: “All right, let me be your wife if you 
want.” Lenin long reminded her of this dry 
answer. 


THE YEARS OF EXILE 


78 


They had to submit an application to the police, 
asking permission for Krupskaya, as the exiled 
Ulyanov’s fiancée, to spend her three years’ exile 
in Shushenskoye and not in Ufa. The police “gra- 
ciously” gave permission, and Krupskaya and her 
mother set off on an exhausting three weeks’ jour- 
ney. The years of exile dragged on and on, but 
despite their yearning for bustling city life and 
direct revolutionary struggle, despite constant po- 
lice surveillance and the absence of fresh newspa- 
pers and books, these years were happy ones: 
Lenin and Krupskaya did not feel lonely there; 19 
vast Siberia, 50 or 100 miles is no distance, and the 
Krzhizhanovskys, Lepeshinskys, Starkovs, Vane- 
yev and many other friends and fellow revolutiona- 
ries lived in the Minusinsk area. They took every 
opportunity to meet and be together. 


Lenin was keen on hunting, and t 
jround Shushenskoye was magnificent. Bound] 
ac and forests stretch out in all] he 


eae: directions 
yenisel meandering into the distance like a a 


silver ribbon. mi spring it is extraordinarily beauti 
ful—the mighty river overflows its banks an 
parent birehes sae in the wind, and the hale 

Jace is carpeted with unbelievably large lilac and 
yellow flowers. Lenin and Krupskaya frequently 
wandered together along untrodden paths, admir- 
ing the scenery and dreaming of the future. 

In practically every letter from Shushenskoye 
both Krupskaya and Lenin wrote about hunting, 
which gave them the opportunity of resting from 
intensive creative work. Lenin got a hunting dog— 
a puppy—and wanted to train it himself. 

Krupskaya vividly describes one spring evening 
there: “... Sunset. Wild swans swam in the vast 
puddles which had formed in the fields. Or, we 
would stand on the fringe of the woods, listening 
to the babble of a brook and the mating call of the 
woodgrouse. Vladimir Ilyich would ask me to hold 
Zhenka while he went into the woods. I would 
stand there holding the dog, who trembled with 
excitement, while I felt this tempestuous awaken- 
ing of nature tingling in all my veins.””* 

Such evenings disposed them to meditation and 
poetry. It was here in Shushenskoye that Krup- 
skaya discovered anew Lenin’s romantic nature and 
his sound knowledge of Russian and foreign poetry. 
They talked about Pushkin and Nekrasov, Cher ; 
nyshevsky and Dobrolyubov. Lenin had a si 
deal to say about his family, his beloved mo 
and his dear father who died prematurely. 


1 r 
When Lenin and Krupskaya dete dette 
they agreed never to ask or hide anything 


a Lenin, Moscow, 
 N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of 
1959, p. 39, 


each other, should their relationship ever change. 
Implicit trust was the basis on which they built 
their life together. 

Neither Lenin nor Krupskaya planned to marry 
in church, but the police was on the alert. It was 
not long before they received a threatening order 
from the chief of police, who offered them the 
choice of marriage in church or Krupskaya’s de- 
parture for Ufa, her original place of exile. “We 
had to perform the whole comedy,” Krupskaya 
wrote. 

In a letter to his mother of May 10, 1898, Lenin 
describes the situation in the following way: 

“As you know, N. K. has been confronted with 
a tragi-comic condition—she must get married 
immediately (sic!) or back to Ufa! Since I am not 
at all disposed to allow that, we have already be- 
gun ‘bothering’ the authorities (mainly for identi- 
fication papers, without which we cannot get mar- 
ried), so that we shall be able to marry before the 
Fast of St. Peter; we permit ourselves to hope that 
these strict authorities will consider this a suffi- 
ciently ‘immediate’ marriage?! I am inviting the 
people from Tesinskoye (they are already writing 
that I shall certainly need witnesses) and I hope 
they will be allowed to come. 

“Regards to all. 

My kisses, 
Yours, 


¥ o" 


In the backwoods where they lived it was im- 
possible to get a wedding ring. Luckily, among the 
s a man named Oscar Engberg, master 0 
d the bride and groom 
dinary copper five- 
for Krupskaya and 
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her, she tenderly looked at the ri 
ed her of dear, far-off Shushenskoye, her youth 
and undying love. It was not until just before her 
death that Krupskaya handed over the rings to the 
Central Lenin Museum where they are now kept. 
But the years of exile were not only years of love 
and happiness. Both of them worked hard. Lenin 
finished his fundamental research, The Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia, while Krupskaya 
wrote her first book called The Woman Worker. 
Here in Shushenskoye Lenin used to read all his 
works first of all to his wife and listen to her ob- 
jective but extremely exacting opinion. “Nadyu- 
sha,” he said, “is my very first and my most severe 
critic.” In one of her letters to Lenin’s mother, 
Krupskaya wrote: “... he has recently been bur- 
ied in his ‘markets’ up to his ears (his work The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia, Subtitle The 
Process of the Formation of a Home Market for 
Large-Scale Industry.—Auth.), writing from 
dawn to dusk. The first chapter is ready now and 
it seemed Very interesting to me. I play at being 
the ‘un-understanding reader’ and am supposed a 
Ndge whether the exposition of the ‘markets’ is 
Sufficiently clear; I try to be as ‘un-understanding 


Re but there is not much I can find fault 
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ABROAD 


could not remain one day longer in this remote 
spot isolated from social life and the revolutionary 
struggle. He took Krupskaya to Ufa. Lenin did not 
stay long in central Russia. He saw his mother, 
sisters and brother, organised a meeting of like- 
minded associates and then sped abroad to orga- 
nise the publication of Jskra. His years abroad 
began. Lenin regularly corresponded with Krups- 
kaya. Their letters were full of political news and 
expressed tenderness and concern for each other. 
In Ufa Krupskaya lived at the intersection of 
Tyuremnaya (Prison) and Zhandarmskaya (Gen- 
darme) streets, and Lenin said jokingly that those 
were the most suitable streets for her. 

Unfortunately, their correspondence during this 
period has not been preserved—the letters had to 
be destroyed because of conspiracy. But we have 
the letters Lenin wrote to his mother in Moscow. 
How eagerly he was looking forward to seeing 
Krupskaya: “Nadya’s arrival is not far away 
now—her term will be up in two and a half 
months, and then IJ shall make all the proper ar- 
rangements.””! ' 

“Tess than two months remain to the end of 
Nadya’s term of exile,”2 he wrote in the next 
letter. ; 

A week later he wrote: “Nadya’s term of exile 
will soon be over (March 24 by the calendar here, 
March 11 by yours). In a day or two I shall send 
an application for a passport for her.” 

Every few lines he sent home to Russia were 
written in the same vein. Their letters followed an 
intricate course. No less complicated was Krup- 
skaya’s first trip abroad to see Lenin. Writing to 
Lenin, she addressed her letters to a Mr. Modra- 


‘ j 
: Mia: i Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 313. 
3 Ibid. p. 320. 


sek in Prague and was firmly convinced that this 
was Lenin’s exact secret address. Therefore she 
yohesitatingly set off for the Czechoslovak capital 
pound straight for Modratek s flat. Later she de- 
scribed this episode in a very humorous way: “A 
fair-headed little Czech woman answered the 
door. All I could say was: ‘Modratek, Herr Mod- 
ratek!’ A workman came out. ‘I am Modraéek,’ he 
says. Bewildered, I stammered, ‘no, it’s my hus- 
band.’ At last Modraéek saw daylight. ‘Ah, you 
must be the wife of Herr Rittmeyer. He lives in 
Munich, but sent books and letters to you in Ufa 
through me.’ ’’4 She had to go on to Munich where 
the same story was repeated, the only difference 
being that Krupskaya checked her luggage at the 
station. Her destination turned out to be a beer- 
house and a Mr. Rittmeyer—its owner. Lenin was 
living in Munich under the assumed name of 
Meyer. At last they met never to part again. They 
lived together in Switzerland, Paris, London and 
Poland. Everywhere Lenin was at the very hub of 
the work to establish and rally a militant prole- 
tarian party, and Krupskaya, his wife, friend and 
fellow worker was always at his side. Tender and 
understanding, she not only helped him in all 
matters, but looked after him when he was ill, 
tried to shield him from life’s little misfortunes 
and shared with him his rare moments of rest. 


The news of the February Revolution, which 
overthrew autocracy in Russia, reached them in 
Witzerland. There was not a moment’s hesitation; 
cir place was in Russia. With the help of the 
‘strian Social-Democrats permission was secured 
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culty for the Russian emigrants 
any in a sealed carriage (the Kai- 
ent feared meetings and disorder) 
he window, Lenin and Krupskaya 
patties the countryside flashing past, and their 
rain, it seemed, was hardly moving across these 
foreign lands. On and on they sped through Swe- 
den and Finland, impatient to get home and think. 
ing all the time about the developments in Russia 
and the struggle being waged there. Are there 
many such beautiful and happy moments in life 
as that meeting on the Finland Station? How hap- 
py Krupskaya was, especially for Lenin; he had 
been waiting for this moment for many years, 
Through tears of joy she saw hundreds of hands 
raise Lenin on to an armoured car, and he, pro- 
foundly stirred and surrounded by a rippling ocean 
of listeners, hailed the advance of the Socialist 
revolution. Before him were organised workers 
and soldiers ready for the assault. Their efforts 
had not been wasted. The tense months preceding 
the October Revolution ensued. The Provisional 
Government came to power, and Lenin went un- 
derground again, living in Razliv after the July 
events. It was a trying period, but Krupskaya 
stood firm. She could not go to her husband for 
fear of being shadowed. When in autumn Lenin 
took refuge in Finland, she sometimes received 
short letters from him. They calmed her, but at 
the same time gave birth to new anxieties: how 
she wanted to see Lenin and make certain that be 
was not in danger. At last with the help of his 
friends Lenin got word through to Krupskaya that 
it was safe to come. She travelled with a false 
passport under the name of Agafya Atamanova, 4 
border inhabitant who had the right to cross the 
Finnish frontier at Sestroretsk. There is a photo- 
graph on which Krupskaya’s familiar eyes look at 


vs from beneath a working girl’s head-scarf, A 
pardly noticeable smile plays on her lips. 

Ina secret letter Lenin drew an accurate plan 
af how to get from the station to the house without 
paving to ask for directions. Everything went off 
well in spite of the fact that the letter was charred 
when it was being treated over a fire and Krup- 
skaya almost lost her way. 

During the stormy days and nights of October 
Krupskaya was in the thick of events. Outwardly 
calm and confident she was very anxious about 
Lenin. He did not sleep at all and ate practically 
nothing. When Krupskaya was asked how Lenin 
looked at that time she replied briefly: Lenin was 
happy, for that great event in the history of the 
Soviet people to which he had devoted all his 
efforts and life, had occurred. The great revolution 
of workers and peasants had been brought about 
and was triumphantly sweeping the country. 

Lenin became the head of the world’s first state 
of workers and peasants. It was a trying time for 
the young Republic ravaged by devastation, fam- 
ine, cold, intervention and a civil war coming to 
a head. 

There were complex problems of state and thou- 
sands of urgent matters to attend to, and all of 
them had to be settled promptly, efficiently and 
correctly, The very existence of the world’s first 
country of freedom was at stake. During that 
tense period Lenin worked 16 to 18 hours a day. 
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©corations, yet the flat looks cosy. Everyone had 
his own Toom, as each member of the family had 
a great deal of work to do at home. 

Visitors to Lenin’s flat notice that the biggest 
room belonged to Maria Ulyanova and the small- 
est to Lenin. This is quite understandable: Lenin 
showed great concern for his relatives, being ex- 
traordinarily affectionate to his younger sister. In 
damp weather he would remind her not to forget 
to put on her galoshes and saw to it that she had 
regular meals and rest. Maria Ulyanova was con- 
stantly by Lenin’s side, always willing to help 
him. She was a kind and loving sister, a friend 
and Party colleague. 

Krupskaya was well known and loved in our 
country and attracted immense interest abroad. Not 
only the working people all over the world, but 
eminent politicians wanted to know all about the 
woman at Lenin’s side. People admired her. Once 
some British journalists interviewed Krupskaya, 
after which a large article, entitled “First Lady”, 
appeared in one of Great Britain’s newspapers. 
The author was astonished by Krupskaya’s mod- 
esty and described in detail her unassuming 
clothes, naturalness and dignified reserve. Lenin 
laughed at the author’s philistinism and from then 
on jokingly called Krupskaya the “first lady”. 

She was greatly respected too. Clara Zetkin, the 
eminent German revolutionary, made a penetrat- 
ing observation about the Krupskaya of those 
years: “The most sincere community of ideas on 
the aim and purpose of life is what united her 
and Lenin. She was Lenin’s right hand, his chief 
eee ea as his most convinced ideological 
views, , : In addi on crenced interpreter of ve 

: ition, she had her own special 


here of activity to which she was devoted body 
" rr soul-—public education and training, 
sere would be not only ridiculous but an asper- 
gion to suppose that Comrade Krupskaya played 
the role of ‘Lenin's wife’ in the Kremlin, She 
worked together with her husband and shared his 
worries, took care of him... .”"4 

Lcnin’s wife and sister understood each other 
perfectly, They shared joys and sorrows together, 
united by the common concern to create the neces- 
sary conditions for Lenin. How grieved they were 
when Lenin was wounded. The situation was ex- 
tremely dangerous. On August 30, 1918, Maria 
Ulyanova was ill, but having learned that Lenin 
was going to a meeting at Zamoskvorechye, she 
asked her brother to take her with him. “On no 
account. You stay at home,” replied Lenin and 
went out, 

Maria Ulyanova was the first to learn about the 
misfortune and took care of her seriously wounded 
brother, forgetting about her own illness. Ghil, 
Lenin's chauffeur, was sent to meet Krupskaya. 
Taking one look at his troubled face she understood 
everything at once and her heart sank. She could 
only ask: “Tell me, is he alive or not?” Hearing 
he was alive she rushed home. The small entrance- 
hall and rooms were crowded. She had to pass 
through a small room, “but it seemed an eternity 
'o me,” wrote Krupskaya afterwards. “I entered 
°ur bedroom, Ilyich’s bed had been moved into the 
niddle of the room, and he was lying on it with 
* bloodless face, Seeing me, he said in a low voice 
after a minute's pause, ‘You’ve come. You must 
be tired. Go and lie down.’ The words were irrel- 
vant, hig eyes said something quite different: 


ne * 
temp They Knew Lenin. Reminiscences of Foreign Con- 
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Seemed interminable. Maria Ulyanova and 
skaya stayed awake, listening intently to all noises 


coming from Lenin’s room, fearing that the nurses 
would overlook something. 


When Lenin began to recover they went to 
Gorki, a Picturesque spot near Moscow. Here Len- 
in felt much better and soon got down to work. 

After the Revolution Lenin and Krupskaya were 
together the whole time. They parted only once 
when in June, 1919, Krupskaya went on a trip 
along the Volga and Kama on board Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Red Star), a propaganda boat. During 
those two months she sailed past places only just 
liberated from the counter-revolutionary troops, 
making many speeches on the boat. The boat had 
its own cinema, printing-press, and a great 
amount of literature. 

“Before my departure Ilyich and I had a long 
talk,” recalled Krupskaya, “on how and what to 
do, how to help the local people, what matters 
needed to be dwelt on and what to pay particular 

attention to. Although Ilyich himself longed to 
go, he could not leave his work for a minute. On 
the evening of our departure we talked all night. 
Ilyich came to see us off and asked me to write to 
him regularly and to call him by direct line.” 

Krupskaya long kept the two letters which she re- 
ceived from Lenin during her trip. They expressed 
great care and concern for Krupskaya’s health. 

“Nadya, dearest, 

“I was very glad to hear from you. I sent a tele- 


_! N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Tenin Moscow, 


cam (0 Kazan and, as I got no answer 

another £0 Nizhny.... ; 

“| embrace you fondly and ask you to write and 
8 telegraph more often. . 


sent 


Yours, 
VU, Ulyanov. 


N. B. Obey the doctor’s advice: eat and sleep 
more, then you will be fully fit for work by win- 
ter.” 


Although very busy, Lenin told her that he was 
reading the letters addressed to her and was try- 
ing to do his best. Notwithstanding the many 
speeches and talks she had to deliver, Krupskaya 
returned envigorated and refreshed. The family 
was together again. 

Lenin was proud of his wife, her intellect and 
her great work. Louise Bryant, John Reed’s wife 
and a well-known journalist, who repeatedly met 
Lenin during her long stay in Soviet Russia, com- 
mented in her memoirs: “Lenin adores his wife 
and speaks of her with enthusiasm. The first time 
I told him that I wanted to meet her, he said: 
‘Yes, you must do that because you will like her, 
she is so intelligent.’ ”2 

Sentimentality was alien : ‘ 
Great, lofty feelings although not een ean! 
conspicuous, permeated the whole atmosphere o 
family life. Anyone who came into their home 
felt at ease and was able to speak his mids 
there was no stiffness, reticence oF any aace * 
irritation. The visitor at once realised og 
close-knit family was happy and was 5% 
welcome its guest. 


to all the Ulyanovs. 


. 548-44. 
''V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 8% Thog’p, 90, 


2 Bryant, Louise, Mirrors of Moscom °™ 
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ky expressed the opinion of ev. 

Bi st knew Lenin and his relatives ies i 
: at a special atmosphere of purity rei 
in the family wh ned 
ity Y Where there was no room for banal- 

- A joke was always welcome. Lenin had a 
Sreat sense of humour yet everyone in the family 
wes emphatically averse to hurting, let alone in- 
sulting anyone; at the same time, not one of the 
Ulyanovs would ever try to hide the truth with 
any fine or flattering words. Both Krupskaya and 
Maria Ulyanova, like Lenin, were principled 
people and were never afraid to speak their mind. 

Lenin and Krupskaya used to celebrate Lenin's 
birthday alone. It is usually warm in April near 
Moscow; trees begin to break into leaf, the air is 
extraordinarily sweet, and snowdrops flower in the 
glades. On April 22 they would go somewhere 
deep into the forest, reminisce about the past, or 
speak about the future. Lenin’s voice was sincere 
and moving. He entrusted to his faithful friend 
majestic and sweeping plans. On such days the 
future seemed just round the corner; its graceful 
edifice was rising up before their mind’s eye and 
they were its creators. 

Krupskaya often regretted not having kept a 
diary, for what Lenin told her he told no one else. 


Vv. DURING THOSE RARE HOURS OF REST 


A GREAT MAGNETIC 


A hanging lamp covered with a frosted-glass 
shade softly lit the room. Only a large dining ta- 
ble covered with a white tablecloth stood out sharp- 
ly; everything else in the room was cloaked in 
semi-darkness. A large grand piano stood by the 
window. The majestically triumphant strains of 
Beethoven’s Appassionata replaced a joyful bra- 
vura of Chopin’s revolutionary prelude masterfully 
played by the pianist Isaiah Dobrovein. Gorky and 
Y. P. Peshkova were at the table and a bit further 
off, leaning on the elbow-rests of an armchair, sat 
Lenin. The final chord died away, and Lenin’s 
impassioned voice broke the tense silence: “I don’t 
know of anything better than the ‘Appassionata’, 
I can listen to it every day. Amazing, superhuman 
music! I always think with a pride that may be 
naive: look what miracles people can perform!”! 
Lenin was very fond of Beethoven’s music. Know- 
ing what a great magnetic force music was for 
Lenin, his friends tried to coax him into coming to 
their homes for musical evenings. On one of these 
evenings Lenin listened to music at the Peshkovs’ 
flat. Alexander Tsyurupa twice managed to per- 
suade Lenin to call on him at home when Roma- 
novsky, the celebrated pianist, was playing. But 
for Lenin such visits were rare. In reply to an in- 
Sistent invitation from Lunacharsky, Lenin once 


1U. I. Lenin on Literature and Art, Moscow, 1967, 
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said: “Of course, listening to music is very pleas- 
ant but, imagine, it upsets me. I take it very hard, 
somehow.”! And when his old friend Gleb Krzhi- 
zhanovsky asked him why he did not try to relax 
a little by listening to good music, Lenin replied: 
“T can’t, Gleb Maximilianovich: it affects me too 
strongly.” 

In the last years of his life Lenin rarely man- 
aged to go to the theatre or attend a good concert. 
Busy with intense government work, he hardly 
had time for leisure. In his rare hours of rest he 
loved to listen to his younger sister playing the 
piano. She always played his favourite pieces. 
Among the music preserved in Lenin’s flat are 
Beethoven’s sonatas, a collection of Chopin’s 
works, Grieg’s and Mendelssohn’s pieces, the piano 
score of Wagner’s Tannhduser and Chaikovsky’s 
piano works. 

Lenin’s mother, a good musician herself, culti- 
yated in her children love of music. On an evening 
the family would gather round the piano, and Ma- 
ria Alexandrovna would recount the plot of operas 
to her children, supplementing her story with mu- 
sic and singing. Since childhood one of Lenin’s 
favourite operas was Verstovsky’s Askold’s Tomb, 
about which he first heard from his mother. Even 
if nothing were known of the family’s love of 
this opera, no one would doubt, looking at the 
score today, that this music was frequently played. 
Dargomyzhsky’s song “The Wedding”, rewritten 
- Olga Ilyinichna, was also a family favourite. 
; saapnelin this bouyant song which extolled free- 

nd happiness. Krupskaya said that Lenin 
often sang it with great expression. 
ere eee fond of Antonina Nezhdanova’s 
: she sang after a meeting in the 


‘¥. f. Len ; 
p- 259, cnin on Literature and Art, Moscow, 1967, 


Hall of Columns at the Trade-Union House. 
ter the concert, recalled the singer, 
troduced me to Lenin, who at once expressed his 
delight at my singing and his desire to hear me 
again. Very nervous and excited, I went on to the 
stage again, but Lenin calmed me. He sat beside 
the piano, leaning on the back of an armchair, and 
listened to me with undivided attention.” 

Of all drama theatres Lenin most frequently 
went to the Moscow Art Theatre, where he saw 
The Lower Depths, Uncle Uanya, The Manor of 
Stepanchikovo, The Flood, The Locksmith and the 
Chancellor, among other plays. 

While in emigration, Lenin dreamed of return- 
ing home and visiting the Art Theatre again. 
Highly appraising the skill of its actors, he said: 
“They act well at the Moscow Art Theatre—I still 
remember with pleasure my visit to that theatre 
last year....”4 The last time Lenin visited the 
Moscow Art Theatre was in 1922, when he attend- 
ed the performance of Dickens’s The Cricket on 
the Hearth. ; 

Lenin greatly enjoyed folk-singing. In his 
childhood he and his friends often sang “Dubi- 
nushka” and other songs with great inspiration. In 
his mature years, revolutionary songs became his 
favourites. St otis 

Lenin liked singing and had not a bad ere 
Dmitry, Lenin’s younger brother, recalled tl - 
repeatedly heard his brother sing Yeletsky’s es 
from Chaikovsky’s Queen of Spades and vie “He 
quently Valentine’s from Gounod’s hers atarly 
rendered one passage from the aria Yt invol- 
well,” wrote Dmitry Ulyanov, : anges" spir- 
Untarily lent it something of his ow ae This 
it.” Still, he preferred revolutionary 5 


iT “Af- 
Gorky in- 


7, p- $20. 
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wa ti 
S a tradition dating back to the years of Sibe- 


el sine when Lenin and his friends would get 
and sing Warszawianka, “Comrade, 
Curageously Forward”, “The Red Banner”. The 
words to the then highly popular Warszawiankg 
were written by Krzhizhanovsky, a great friend of 
Lenin who, naturally, was one of the first to hear 
the song. 

P, Lepeshinsky, who was exiled to Yermakoy- 
skoye, a village neighbouring Shushenskoye, de- 
scribed these meetings as follows: “While choosing 
the numbers for our vocal programme, he 
(Lenin—Auth.) often argued with Starkov, who 
would like to vary the programme a little. Lenin 
strongly protested against a betrayal of our vocal 
traditions and in order to put a stop to further ar- 
guments quickly broke into: 

Comrades, courageously forward.... 

When he felt that the other performers were 
not phrasing the key passages of the song vigor- 
ously enough, he would begin to conduct, ener- 
getically waving his arms and impatiently tapping 
his foot, and, to emphasise the passages he liked, 
he would strain his voice and often, to Starkov’s 
horror, raise some crucial note by a semi-tone or 
even a full tone: 


And we'll hoist above our land 
A fraternal banner of labour. 


For many years these songs were banned. The 
tsarist government decried them just as it vehe- 
mently decried Bolshevik newspapers and leaflets. 
Immediately after the Revolution they were sung 
by broad sections of the working people. 

The windows of Lenin’s flat face one of the 
Kremlin Squares, where students of the machine- 
gunners’ courses often paraded. Lenin would 
pen the window of his room in order to hear 


f inging. rapt recalled that he Partic- 
larly liked t e way they sang “White Actny 

jack Baron . He was fascinated by its firm, 
march-like rhythm. ; 

Everyone who knew Lenin also knew of his 
love of music. During the 4th Congress of the 
Comintern in Moscow Lenin was seriously ill. On 
an evening, after the Congress sessions, the dele- 
gates would assemble under the windows of Lenin’s 
flat where they sang revolutionary songs, most of- 
ten Bandiera Rossa, the Italian workers’ anthem. 
Fritz Heckert, the eminent German Communist, 
recalled that the Italians always took part in these 
nocturnal serenades, and their melodious voices 
were heard above all the others. And when they 
would see Lenin’s silhouette as it appeared behind 
the window they would be gloriously happy. 

Lenin loved to hear new revolutionary songs. 
Sometimes he and Krupskaya would go to amateur 
art concerts given by the students of the Kremlin 
courses. 


“HE WAS HANDSOME 
IN HIS OWN WAY" 


Lenin was not only a great music-lover. isle 
living abroad, he saw the finest collections of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the richest museums of er 
France and Britain. Sometimes he himself, woul 
show visiting comrades from Russia e ecal 
of the British Museum or the mae that 
invar} to see 

ariably recommend them or historical monu- 
ment. But, undoubtedly, Lenin’s greatest es i 
ussian art. In painting he especially appr Art 
the beredvizhniks (Association . 
Exhibitions, Ed). Leaving abroad, Tretyakov 
Prospectuses and a catalogue me 


time 
Gallery with him, leafing through them from 
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tot: 
© time, and Tegrettj 


nity to revisit the oh a there was no opportu. 
fter the Revalug i mous art museum. 
of effort fa the ‘eae enin devoted a great deal 
reach of the Problem of bringing art within the 
historical People, and signed decrees Protecting 
the live monuments and places associated with 
8 of great writers and public figures. He 
Was concerned about the safety of the treasures of 
the Armoury and other Kremlin museums. Lenin 
coined the slogan: “Art belongs to the people” and 
championed an art that would serve the people 
and the Revolution, advancing the “monumental 
Propaganda” plan. The help of the finest sculp- 
tors, architects and painters was enlisted to cre- 
ate and erect monuments to outstanding revolu- 
tionaries and progressive figures in city streets and 
squares. ; 
Fortunately, there are people alive today who 
took part in implementing Lenin’s plan. Among 
the books in Lenin’s library there is S. Glagol’s 
monograph, on the art of Sergei Konyonkov, the 
celebrated Russian sculptor. Before the title page 
it has a printer’s note which says: “Copy of the 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
Lenin.” We duly got in touch with the sculptor 
and asked him whether it was he who had sent 
Lenin the book. Konyonkov had met Lenin on sev- 
eral occasions, and gave us an interesting ac- 
count of his meetings with that great man. “I first 
saw Lenin in 1918 at a session of the Council of 
People’s Commissars in the Kremlin. I was one of 
a group of other sculptors and architects who had 
been invited to attend the session which heard a 
report on the development of monumental sculp- 
ture. At that time I was chairman of the Union of 
Moscow Sculptors. 
“As an artist I was first of all struck by Lenin’s 
“ppearance. He was handsome in his own way: 


ost striking thing about } 


is head ’ 
The ™ : oy was his 
arehead, the forehead of a thinker framed by 
olden hair. 


* wpenin listened to the report w 
jjon, made a number of concrete Suggestions and 
romised to help ona number of issues, 

“In those years,” our host Pensively recalled 
“the very existence of the workers’ and Peasants’ 
state was at stake, but Lenin found it possible to 
devote attention to Soviet art and Search for ways 
and means to develop it. Subsequently, I met Len- 
in at exhibitions, but | Particularly remember 
my meeting with him at the unveiling of a memo- 
rial plaque, which I made, at the common grave 
on Red Square. 

“Lenin had not yet completely recovered from 
his wound, but mounted the podium to cut the tape 
himself. It was a crowded meeting, and everyone 
was in high spirits. The people were glad to see 
Lenin well again. After that I did not meet Lenin 
again ever more. As concerns your question of the 
monograph, I cannot say anything. Perhaps it was 
the author who sent it. 

“If I had been bold enough to make Lenin the 
sift I should, of course, have added a few words 


inside the cover, expressing my admiration for 
this great man,” 


ith keen atten. 


A GREAT 


LOVER OF NATURE 


The best kind of rest which, to quote Lenin, 
'efreshed him to a certain extent, were evening 
“ar drives in the suburbs, which he someone 
made, “specially after a hard and wearisome Pasi 
“on, and Sunday trips to Gorki, or EE 
ei was a great nature-lover, and, as or 
lyanova recalled, “the greatest pleasure 


r ; saan -of-the-way 
“creation for him was walking in out of 
2.2995 
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spots with ‘real scenery’, as he would sa 
bing his trips abroad”. 

In the first years after the seat of 
had been transferred from Petrograd 
Lenin had no permanent place in the 
where he could rest. On Sundays, in 
of 1918, he would go with the whole 
the country by car. Maria Ulyanov 
these drives in the following way: “As a rule, we 
would drive out into the country, if only for a few 
hours, taking sandwiches with us instead of lunch, 
We went in various directions, but Lenin’s favour- 
ite spot soon became the little wood on the bank 
of the Moskva River near Barvikha. We chose a 
secluded spot on a hill-top, which offered a com- 
manding view of the river and the surrounding 
fields, and stayed there until evening.” 

After Lenin had been wounded, it was decided, 
at the doctors’ urgent recommendation, to find a 
spot in the countryside where he could rest syste- 
matically. Sverdlov, Dzerzhinsky and Malkov, the 
Kremlin commandant, attended to this, and chose 
Gorki, a former estate of General Reinbot, some 
30 miles from Moscow. At first Lenin did not like 
the Gorki “mansion” with its big rooms and pro- 
fuse decorations and flatly refused to live in the 
house, alleging that it would consume much fuel, 
and fuel had to be economised. He eventually set- 
tled in a small outbuilding which had been used 
by Reinbot’s servants. Lenin lived there in the 
autumn of 1918 after he had been wounded and 
also in 1919, December 1920 and January 1921. 
It was only later, when his younger brother Dmit- 
ry and his family and Alexei Preobrazhensky and 
his wife came, did Lenin move into the main 
building. 

In Gorki, Lenin liked to go for a walk along the 

path leading to a big pond. There was a bench 0” 


y descr. 


8overnment 
to Moscow 
countryside 
the summer 
family into 
a described 


which Lenin used to sit for hours, admiring the 
garrounding hills and the village of Gorki. He said 
that the countryside around Gorki was Switzer- 
jand in miniature. At first Lenin’s family came to 
Gorki at weekends. On Sunday he would get up 
very early and go hunting in the forest with one 
of his friends or simply for a walk. The next morn- 
ing Lenin and Ghil, his chauffeur, would get up 
at half past four and, trying not to wake the fam- 
ily, would start the car and speed to Moscow so 
as to be in time for the beginning of the working 
day in the Kremlin. 

In one of the avenues of the park at Gorki there 
is a stump of a mighty fir which has its own 
story to tell. Once Lenin came to Gorki from Mos- 
cow and was bitterly indignant at the sight of a 
freshly chopped stump: who could have encroached 
on people’s property and mutilated the park? 
It turned out that Vever, head of the sanatorium, 
had ordered the fir to be felled for fuel. Lenin 
signed the following resolution on this score: 

“June 14, 1920 

“According to the report of Belenky, Ivanychev 
and Gabalin, it has been established that at the 
instruction of Comrade Vever, head of the sanato- 
rium, a perfectly healthy fir was cut down in the 
sanatorium park on June 14, 1920. 

“I insist that Comrade Vever, head of the sana- 
torium at the Soviet estate of Gorki, be arrested 
for one month for allowing such damage to Soviet 
property. 

; “The sentence is to be i 
olsk District Executive Gomm 

“(1) should it be discovered that Comrade Ve- 
ver has not incurred any previous penalties, upon 


the expiry of one week he is to be released i 
Visionally and warned that in case - poe 
unlawful felling of trees in the Par ; 


7 


into effect by the Po- 
ittee. Besides: 
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forest or any other damage to Soviet Property, he 
will not only be arrested for three weeks, in addi- 
tion to the new punishment, but will be dismisseq 
from the post which he holds. 

“(2) The date for putting the sentence into 
effect is to be determined by the District Executive 
Committee in agreement with the District Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the State Farms’ Board in 
such a way as to prevent any detriment to agri- 
cultural operations and farming. 

“I ask Comrade Belenky to make this resolution 
known to Comrade Vever and his assistants and to 
take from them a signed statement that they have 
been notified of this and that the next similar 
breach will incur the punishment of all workers 
and not only the head. 

“IT ask the District Executive Committee to in- 
form me about their decision on the term of the 
arrest and the putting of the sentence into effect. 


Chairman, Council of Labour and Defence, 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin).” 


Lenin enjoyed walking, and loved the sensation 
of physical tiredness. When he had time, he al- 
ways took long hikes, for these walks increased his 


working capacity. He took great pleasure in stroll- 
ing along the beautiful squares and streets in the 


Kremlin. Krupskaya recalled that “he liked best of 
all to walk along the pavement facing the Grand 
Palace, where there was plenty to fill the eye. He 
was also fond of taking walks along the wall 
below, where there was lots of greenery and few 
people.”’! 

Lenin liked to ski, he was a good skater, cyclist, 
swimmer and angler. There are many places neat 
Moscow where Lenin used to hunt; some peasants 


N. K. Krupsk oe Fp scow: 
1959, pp. 452-53 aya, Reminiscences of Lenin, Mo 


ail remember how they helped and Accompanied 
jim oD his hunting trips. Having little interest in 
1 heavy game-bag, he took the greatest delight in 
the very Process of hunting. When his hunting 
companions complained at a small bag Lenin 
would say that the most important thing was to 
be in the open air and enjoy the Scenery, Fre. 
quently Lenin gave away the ga 


. me he bagged to 
his colleagues and friends. He asked for this to be 


done discreetly, so as to avoid embarrassment. He 
would tell Ghil, his chauffeur, “ring the bell, and 
when the door is opened, put the game in the 
entrance-hall and leave straight away without 
saying a word.” 

Lenin loved hunting for woodcocks and delight- 
ed in watching the smooth flight of the birds dur- 
ing their mating season. 

Lenin’s hunting companions recall that he prac- 
tically never shot foxes, even though he may have 
sometimes been in a very advantageous position. 
Nikita Likhachov, a game-keeper at the Losino 
~“ostrovsky training and game-keeping reserve, 
who accompanied Lenin several times, recounted 
the following incident. Once they had begun a bat- 
tue, closing round one fox in one place and two in 
another. “I quickly placed the hunters and began 
'o drive the game forward with my assistant. res 

°x made its escape straight towards Lenin, but 
°r some reason he did not shoot. I anes 
ia asked: “Vladimir Iyich, the fox was in your 

‘nds, why didn’t you shoot?” ‘I didn’t een 
* he replied. ‘I didn’t have my gun in my wie 
at the time,’ and laughed.” Again they ae 
ng the game, again the fox made - The 
‘Wards Lenin, and again he did not sng . 
: 8ame-keeper was astonished: why - ee 
we On a hunting trip if he did tL re was 
"hoot? Only then did he realise that Le 
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content merely to admire the beautiful animal in 
its natural surroundings. After the hunt Was over 
Lenin himself said in reply to his companion's 
reproaches: “Well, they are so beautiful!” 

Lenin could find his bearings perfectly well in 
an unknown woodland and knew how to light a 
fire quickly and prepare a simple meal. 

They usually set off on the hunt on Saturday 
evening and drove to some quiet village. Lenin 
would at once go to talk to the peasants and find 
somewhere to stay—more often a hayloft. 

On Sunday Lenin would get up at the crack 
of dawn and wash in a well or stream, after 
which they would go to the forest to collect 
mushrooms and berries. Sometimes Maria Ulya- 
nova also accompanied him on these trips. While 
resting, Lenin loved to meet people. When he 
went into the country, he would strike up con- 
versations with passers-by, more often with 
peasants. 

Among the exhibits at Gorki, there are Lenin’s 
hunting suit and high boots, his old, worn ban- 
doleer with cartridges, as well as his field-glasses 
hen their case, which Lenin always took with 
im. 

In a report on the 5th anniversary of Lenin's 
death, Maria Ulyanova recalled that most of all 
Sl nature. Walks were always his best 
absolutely = oe sey Dees Bete ae 

essary rest so that his head would 


work. Everything els age : 
to the Revolution, € was undividedly dedicated 
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102 met children, Hac. into ar country they often 


haired peasant children would run 
for 4 ride. Lenin always asked Ghi "P and 
ask 10 6 ; il to sto 
da crowd of riotous and jubilant child Ps 
would cram into the car, After a mile or so eo 
would run back to their village shouting with 
delight. It was difficult to say who was happier: 
the children or Lenin. ; 

In December 1918-January 1919, after Krup- 
skaya’s illness, doctors advised her to les 
recommending lots of fresh air. There were se 
sanatoria or country houses then and so a sum- 
mer school in Sokolniki was chosen for her to 
convalesce. First Lenin went out to Sokolniki 
himself to see what the place looked like. The 
head of the school set aside for Krupskaya the 
best room with a balcony, but Lenin categorically 
refused to accept it, choosing instead a modest 
bedroom. He did not want to deprive the children 
of a good room. At Sokolniki Krupskaya made 
friends with the children, who confided her all 
their secrets. During his visits, Lenin met the 
children, joked with them and took part in their 
lig The youngsters looked forward to seeing 

im. 

The children never weari¢ ~ 
ica he was always glad to a ea met 
ie walks in the Kremlin Lenin tes at the 

ildren, for at that.time many WS wit 


Arsenal and other Kremlin institutions live sal 
unds. A 8", 
gre e Lenin 
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of fair 


on the 


d Lenin; 
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mily went for a walk, oftet 
thronged round him merri : 
Ppeared in the street. Once a aya pla 
© school, Lenin saw the : ve days jater 
a. . 
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children were when they unwrapped it and found 
a real leather ball inside! : 

Lenin sometimes joined in the children’s games, 
Between the Spassky Gate and the Tainitsky 
Garden there is a steep path. In winter it turned 
into a splendid hill down which children went 
toboganning. Often, on seeing Lenin, they invited 
him to join them, and, so as not to offend the 
children, he would sit down on one of the bigger 
sledges. The children joined on behind him in a 
chain, and all sped down the hill together amid 
merry laughter. 

Lenin could always find the way into a child’s 
heart. He understood children as few others can. 

Victor Ulyanov, Lenin’s nephew, described his 
first meetings with Lenin as follows. 

“In the winter of 1921 my aunt Anna Ilyi- 
nichna Yelizarova and I came to Moscow from 
the country and settled in Manezhnaya Street. 
Lenin often visited us. I remember my first meet- 
ing with him. He came one frosty day. I was 
very shy and crawled under the divan when I 
saw the stranger. It was difficult to chase me 
out from under this divan. ] knew many folk 
songs and Lenin wanted me to sing them. I long 
refused to satisfy his curiosity, but at length, still 
under the divan, sang him a few couplets of the 
then popular chastooshkas or ditties. Lenin laughed 
heartily at my singing; this won me over and 
I forgot my shyness. He sat me on his knee and 
began to coax me affectionately, and I, plucking 
up courage, sang him the whole of my repertoire 
at one sitting.” 

Children’s sincere laughter and ingenuousness 


brought Lenin immense delight and a kind of 
relief from his work. 


m in his Kremlin flat 


Lenin’s roo 


Dining room in Lenin’s flat in the Kremlin 


Maria Ulyanova (1835-1916), Lenin's mother 


n's father 


Ilya Ulyanov (1891-1886), Leni 


AMONG HIS FAMILY 

When Lenin said “my family” h oe 
Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova whe ih hank 
them permanently after the Revolutio nT i 
, small but close-knit family. How att ae 
thoughtful each member was to the ne =. 
was more than simple family love; al the. sa 
bers were united by the identity af ideas pierenil 
tions and the outlook. The family had pie, a 
rule which every one of its members des te 
tremendously busy d i shee 
err y day, tried not to break: they 
Tr ogether. As Lenin’s study in the Coun- 
mee eople’s Commissars was adjacent to his 
a. was often the first to come home for 
‘a , however, he never ate alone; he would 
er Krupskaya at the People’s Commissariat 
0} Education and ask her not to be long. Some- 
times the telephone would ring at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon in the editorial office of Pravda and 
Leain would ask if bis sister wae 0° her way 
home. At last everyone would assemble and a 
modest fare, such as any working-class family 


might have, would be served. Usually it consist- 
ed of soup and he meal 


gruel. In the course of t 
the family would discuss the latest news. 
In the evening more uld gather in the 


small dining-room- Among the guests were Anna 
Jder sister, Dmitry Ulyanov, 


Yelizarova, Lenin’s € 
his younger brother, Jeb Krzhizhanovsky, Inessa 
Armand, Maxim Gorky and Clara Zetkin. 
The fare was frugal: id a few slices of 
bread, cheese and butter. Maria Ulyanova: who 
family 


n store as a spe ; : 
a fine conversationalist. He had a 


‘jiant wit and a merry, 
k nse of humour, prillian mert 
are Maxim Gorky recalls this dis- 403 


cial treat. 


~ os 


ectiou y 
as Lenin. It was even strange to see that a 
a 


severe realj 

foals tain = hing bs sees so well and deeply 
8 oe : y of great social tragedi 

18 irreconcilable and firm in his hatred for 
world of capitalism can laugh like a child os 
tears come to his eyes, a person must h _ 
mendous, robust s int Ih i neg 
that.” piritual health to laugh like 

As in many families, on holidays and festive 
occasions the Ulyanovs exchanged presents, 
Most frequently these were books. On the desk 
in Lenin’s room there is a German-Russian 
dictionary with inscription: “To dear Volodya 
from his affectionate Manyasha (Maria Ulyano- 
va.—Tr.). It was presented to Lenin on his 50th 
birthday. 

Lenin always gave copies of the first editions 
of his works to his sisters. There are a copy of 
his ‘“Left-Wing’ Communism—An Infantile 
Disorder, in which he wrote: “To dear Manyasha 
from the author. 19. 6.”, and a copy of Once 
Again on the Trade Unions, the Current Situation 
and the Mistakes of Trotsky and Bukharin, where 
on the cover Lenin wrote: “To dear Anyuta 
(Anna Yelizarova.—Tr.) from the author.” 

He was just as thoughtful with regard to Dmi- 
try Ulyanov and his little nephew, Victor. 
Dmitry Ulyanov worked in the Crimea but often 
came to Moscow and sometimes stayed with his 
elder brother. When they met they spoke about 
their father, Ilya Nikolayevich, their mother, Ma- 
ria Alexandrovna, and Alexander, their elder 
brother, while looking through old photograpn 
The conversation continued late into the night 


vI. THROUGH YEARS AND FRONTIERS 


Lenin’s name is inseparable from the struggle 
for peace, democracy and communism. His works 
and his life are an appeal to the Communists of 
the whole world to fight for the age-old ideals 
of the working people. Visited by Communists 
from all over the world, Lenin’s study and flat in 
the Kremlin have long since become an interna- 
tional museum. Lenin’s life, which he dedicated 
to the people, is an inspiring example in their 
struggle for a better future for mankind. 

History springs to life when people who fought 
in the revolutionary underground, who knew 
Lenin and who met him during the Comintern 
congresses, come to the museum. They try to tell 
us as much as possible about Lenin, vividly recall- 
ing the distant years when they met him and 
felt his support. 


VISITING LENIN’S 
STUDY AND FLAT AGAIN 


In 1956 Antonin Zapotocky, President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, one of the founders of 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, came to 
Moscow on an official visit. He stayed in the 
Kremlin and visited the museum. 

Upon entering the study, he immediately felt 
as if it were not 1956 but 1920, that in an instant 
he would again see Lenin’s gentle and attentive 
look. Everything here was just as before. His 
memory recreated one scene from the past after 


another. 407 


y 


During the 3rd Congress of the Comintery 
Lenin invited the Czechoslovak delegation is 
come and see him. It was an exciting EXPerienc, 
for the young Czechoslovak Communists. 

“J was very nervous,” recalled Antonin 
Zapotocky. “What would I speak to Lenin about? 
And what might be of any interest to him in oy, 
little Czechoslovakia?” 

Lenin at once sensed the embarrassment. He 
smiled and asked whether they still ate knedliki 
with cream in Czechoslovakia. Everyone laughed, 
and the conversation at once took an informal 
and friendly turn. There was no need for an 
interpreter as Lenin understood Czech and the 
Czechs, Russian. Every word of the conversation 
was for ever imprinted in the memories of these 
Czech Communists. 

Silently Zapotocky walked round the assembly 

Ep é hall of the Council of People’s Commissars and 
i Lenin’s flat, his memory continually returning 
"4 to those long past, unforgettable years when he 
met Lenin. 


a THE SIGNATURE ON 
THE FIRST MANIFESTO 
OF THE COMINTERN 


On November 11, 1963, we were informed that 
Lenin’s flat would be visited by Otto Grimlund, 
the Swedish Communist and one of the founders 
+ of the Comintern, whose Signature, among sevel- 
teen others, was affixed to the first Manifesto 
proclaiming the foundation of the Comintern. He 


knew Lenin, had worked wi i 
| had much to tell. Our mec ean OF Cour: 
| 


of the underground 


ularly struck by his appearance. Bearing the time 
108 factor in mind, we had expected to see an old 


ecrepit man, but Grimlund turned 
sun-bur young, intelli 

‘vanted to know all about oe te w 
for a detailed account of the items s tase 
things in Lenin’s study and flat. The guide’ S and 
mentary was frequently interrupted by Grim! ne 
own reminiscences. He told of his rieefinaaa : 
Lenin in April 1917 when the latter was as 

ing to Russia with a group of Russian secticits 
Then, at the instruction of the Swedish Social- 
Democratic Party’s Left wing Grimlund met 
Lenin in Stockholm. This energetic man told us 
a fascinating story of how he had worked with 
Lenin in Smolny and then between 1920 and 1923 
in Moscow. He asked one of the museum research- 
ers to show him the journal Kommunistichesky 
internatsional (Communist International) No. 1, 
of May 1, 1919, in which the Manifesto of the 
Communist International, addressed to the work- 

ers of the world, was published. He carefully took 

the large red book, leafed through it and with 

understandable pride showed us his signature. It 


was the fifth one under the Manifesto. 

” he said in a low voice, “that of 

left alive.” 

“J am deeply moved 
many years. Peace 


out to be a 
¢ build, with 


“It seems, 
these men I am the only one 
As he left, Grimlund said: 


to see Lenin’s study after so man 
and Land—the words which Lenin was the first 


to proclaim—have lost none of their fundamental 
importance in the great development of Russia. 


THE FASCINATING 


STORY OF A LITTLE 
DICTIONARY 


The exhibits in Lenin’s study and flat = to 
his broad international ties. The visitor's attention 
by a little book which lies 


is invariably attracted 
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on the revolving book-stand—a Bulgarian, 
dictionary—the title page of which beans ri 
following inscription in Bulgarian: all 50; hs 
loved teacher and leader of the world Proletay . 
revolution, Comrade Lenin, from the slat 
Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party ny 
behalf of the Central Committee G. Dimitry, 
March 5, 1921.” : 
This dictionary was presented to Lenin tie 
Bulgarian delegation which visited him in his 
Kremlin study. During this raeeting, which lasted 
almost two hours, Lenin asked the delegates about 
the conditions of the Bulgarian working People 
and their revolutionary struggle. 
But why did Dimitrov bring Lenin a dictionary 
as a gift? This book as we have seen, has its own 


akchiev, the eminent 
brought Lenin fifteen 


ulgaria, Khristo Kabakchiev told 
t Lenin’s request. Dimitrov 
end the 3rd Congress of the 
€r with other members wf . 
aha Clegation was received by 
€nin in March 1921. It ve 
, . t he ga 

enin the dictionary, was then tha 

; ©orgi Dimitroy’s Sister, Yelena, visited 
‘um. She spent a long time looking 
brother to pj mall but invaluable gift from het 

© Ais great teacher and friend. 


°SCow to att 


fore jJeaving, Yelena Dimitroya wrote in th 
ie M the 


rs book: : 
The Bulgarian delegates were dee 


: l 
iheir visit to the museum which kai Y moved 


ffirms their 


: eople k 
“emerbel learn and live the way the great Lenk 


saught Lenin was a man of infinite modesty, who 
jevoted his heart and soul to the service of the 


people. i 
Yelena Dimitrova. September 14, 1961.” 


convict 


LENIN’S LESSONS OF 
REVOLUTION 


Marcel Cachin, Gaston Monmousseau, Ernst 
Thalmann, Wilhelm Pieck, Clara Zetkin, Antonio 
Gramsci, Giovanni Germanetto, Béla Kun, Tibor 
Szamuely, Vasil Kolarov, Georgi Dimitrov, Ivan 
Olbracht, Antonin Zapotocky, Sen-Katayama, 
Sukhe Bator and many other prominent personal- 
ities met Lenin in his study and flat. Closely 
following the development of Workers’ and Com- 
munist Parties he was able to point out their errors 
in time and warn them against wrong tendencies. 
It is universally known, for instance, what role 
Lenin's brilliant work “Left-Wing” Communsiy” 
An Infantile Disorder played in the lives A 

ommunists the world over. Lenin’s principle 
criticism was never tainted even with the ape 
‘nsult. It could not provoke any offence @ at A 
“xtremely effective, making people think 
‘purring them to action. 


‘: William Gallacher, who headed the 
ar 


Communist 

et Lenin 

a ty of Great Britain for several ager occa- 

* the Comintern congresses and mal ng impres- 
es, and these meetings made @ life ae 

‘non him, In 1920 Lenin invi® an inform 

Me to discuss all urgent matters ' 


iif 


. iliam Gallacher, who Visited the 
cane ae described this meeting with great 
bs led William Gallacher into the small 

owen f Lenin’s flat, he said: 
sr ea red of my infantile dic. 

“Here I was finally cured of my is 

Niles Gallacher and Sylvia Pankhurst Were 
seriously criticised by Lenin. They found it hard 
to admit their mistakes, but historical truth was 
on Lenin’s side. Here, too, his criticism did not 
arouse estrangement, their relations remained as 
friendly as before. Many years later (in 1931) 
Sylvia Pankhurst sent her work, The Suffragette 
Movement, with the following inscription written 
in English: “To N. K. Krupskaya in memory of 
Lenin and the October Revolution this chronicle 
of revolt is dedicated by the author E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst. It was written in the realisation that 
this was one milestone on the road towards quali- 
tative society and under the influence of the desire 
thereto.” 
Lenin, who advocated irreconcilability on all 
fundamental questions, spoke at the same time of 
comradely ethics and the inadmissibility of 
Personal affronts. 

During the 3rd Congress of the Comintern 
Clara Zetkin harshly criticised the incorrect stand 
taken by a Sroup of German Communists. Fritz 
Heckert, in Particular, came under heavy fire, and 
in the heat of polemics sharp words were resorted 


ugh for anger. Clara tolq ou 

on on Not every one of bie ee 
nen appropriate, but yesterday you too 
against Clara very harshly and injust] 
rae this today he a inal Of roses,” 

“I did everything I could,” He 

“Clara also thanked me when | ae - 
bunch of flowers, looking daggers at me, Wh o 
left the platform Lenin jokingly said: ‘Well a 
everything's all right.’ ” ow, 


Policy 
ght have 
Came out 
y. So, atone 


“AMERICA Must KNOW 
THE TRUTH” 
One July day in 1959 we learned that some 
progressive American journalist would visit the 
museum. His name was not mentioned. Imagine 
how astonished and pleased we were when he 
introduced himself in Russian with a marked 
accent as Albert Rhys Williams. This was the 
same Williams who had been in Russia during the 
October Revolution and whose faithful informa- 
tion, along with John Reed’s articles, helped the 
crican people to learn the truth about events 
in Russia. Our welcome guest and his wife were 
shown into Lenin’s study. One of our researchers 
brought a copy of Williams’s book, The Soviets, 
Published in New York in 1937 and sent bad 
the author to Krupskaya with the following 
"Stes ‘ags and all 
as a a lives through 
eon Shes from the author \ with Vladimir 
oo days of the coches 
Yich and Yourself twenty years ago. 
ee Rhys Williams, New York City, : 
1937,» 
During our talk English alte 
Russi n 


an. Williams was a pleas 
82995 


rnated freely wal 113 
ant company ‘a 


-emembered a great deal. He had seen and 
ean cea times, but remembered Partic 
me re meetings he had with him in the Kr 
Here, recalled the journalist, he tangib] 
Lenin’s live contact with the broad p 
masses and realised that Lenin drew his strength 
from this contact, and that this was the reason 
for the workers’ and peasants’ implicit trust in 
Lenin. 


hearg 
ular] 

€mlin, 
Y felt 
Opular 


Although usually it was easy to be received by 
Lenin, the day the American corresponde 
the waiting-room of Lenin’s study was 
and they had to wait along with other de 
two diplomats and eminent Party fun 
and statesmen. They were all amazed 
ordinary Russian peasant in a sheepskin 
shoes, coming out of Lenin’s study. As if 


to the astonished looks, Lenin said: 
most interestin 


he thought of 
liams emphas 


nts came 
crowded, 
legations, 
ctionaries 
to see an 
and bast 
replying 
“That was a 


to take it to 
Bolsheviks wa 
wrote a special hote to th 


ing them to help William 
Cargo to its destj 


merica 


8 feared like the plague. Lenin 


€ railway staff, request- 
§ to convey this valuable 
nation. This request was carried 
tee ay Soviet People, and the trunkful of 
attract ‘is “ocd reached Vladivostok. But. it 

ed the attention of the American police. 


American capitalists took fri 
e 


ght at these 
yolumes of yellowed paper. ese slen- 
e 


The trunk van- 


ee Rhys Williams and his wife left th 
museum. But nae phe it is not a museum but A 
acred place with which the great and eventful 
moments in their lives were linked. Again this 
yeteran American journalist would write authentic 
accounts of his trip to Russia, which emerged 
even more beautiful and strong after the bitter 
war, and of the friendly feelings of the Soviet 


people towards ordinary Americans. America had 
io know the truth. 


THE BRONZE MONKEY 


Visitors to Lenin’s study are attracted by a very 
original bronze statuette of a monkey, seated on 
‘ome books, examining a human skull. The books 
bear an inscription in English: “Darwin.” The 
statuette is a present from Armand Hammer, the 
st American concessionaire in Russia. Lenin knew 
his father, Julius Hammer, from Geneva. Their 
“cquaintance continued after the Revolution when 
ammer was organising the first concessions 1n 
viet Russia. The granting of these concessions 
th 2 Co-operative basis was of immense ih 
ig Soviet Republic. In 1920 and 192 veral 
0¢ “ved Armand in his Kremlin study, oe mer 
canton: Then, 40 years later, Armand ve wife 
ee to Moscow again and together sa The 
‘ited Lenin’s study and flat in the Kremlin. 


; uette. He 
“rican’s eyes at once fell on the stat his 


i{sctibed how he had brought it to Russia on 
With J 8 gift to Lenin and how Lenin, aye 
Phot ™mand’s request, gave bin a ger is 
father aPh. Armand Hammer told 


415 
: the 
> ; 4 jtude to 
a ads respect for Lenin and his att 


young Soviet Republic. He did not follow in hi 
father’s footsteps and was neither a socialist << 
Communist (as his father was), but this did ps 
prevent him from deeply respecting Lenin e 
admiring his intellect and statesmanship., 


GUESTS FROM THE 


EAST 
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Lenin’s name became known all over the world 
as soon as a workers’ and peasants’ state had been 
proclaimed. 

The principles of the Soviet state’s nationalities 
policy received a tremendous response in the 
colonies and semi-colonies of the East. With new 
vigour these peoples rose to the struggle for their 
national independence. Representatives of the 
awakening East strove to come to Moscow to see 
Lenin, who best expressed their thoughts and 
aspirations. Delegates from India, Afghanistan, 
Tran, Mongolia, Indonesia and Japan were re- 
ceived by the head of the Soviet state. 

The first country to recognise Afghanistan’s 
independence, which it won in 1919, was Soviet 
Russia. Mirza Mohammed Khan Yaftali, the first 


and said that this friendly act on the part of the 
Soviet 80vernment w 


Port to the Afghan People, 
uring a reception given by a Soviet an 
gover 
ment delegation at the Soviet Embassy in Kabul 


a December 17, 1955, Mirza Mohammed Khan 
aftali recalled his first Visit to Moscow: 


with Russians sometimes had to 
and even old buildings to get fu 
engine. Life was not easy in Mo 
mies were assailing the young Soviet State from 
all sides, but Moscow had a man with an indomi- 
table will and spirit. This was Lenin, the leader 
of the Russian people, who brought Russia to Vic- 
tory over her enemy. 

“Soon after our arrival in Moscow we were re- 
ceived by Lenin in the Kremlin where I handed 
him a letter from the government of independent 
Afghanistan. I shall never forget this meeting. I 
remember particularly well how he asked me to 
assure the government of Afghanistan that Soviet 
Russia wholeheartedly supported the peoples of 
the East who were fighting for their independence, 
as the Soviet state wanted freedom for all peoples 
of the world.” 

As luck would have it, several years later Mirza 
Mohammed Khan Yaftali came to the Soviet 
Union again where he was ambassador from 1926 
to 1928. The third time he came as a member of 
an Afghan government delegation headed by King 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, who visited the USSR 
in the summer of 1957. 

On July 19, the distinguished gu 

€nin’s study and flat in the Kremlin. 

When the museum guide recount 
meeting with the first Afghan mission ! 

'Ng said deeply moved: 

‘Pleasant reminiscences ar 

"m friendship today as well.” 


Pull down fences 
el for the steam- 
Scow either, Ene- 


ests. visited 


ted Lenin’s 
n 1919, the 


e the. source of our 


me WAS OUR FRIEND” 


‘ ation, 
On September 2, 1964, an Iranian ae ; 
of Which Mr. Sayakh was a I emlin. He 7 
Tound Lenin's sit dy and flat in the SF 
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had met Lenin here in 1920 as @ member of th 
dent Teandahantiedlon. Mr. Sayakh looked round th 
Lenin’s study, tears continually welling up in hi 
eyes. “I am not ashamed of my €motion,” he aid 
turning to his fellows. “I consider those few min. 
utes I spent here in 1920 the happiest anq mos 


memorable in my life.” Mr. Sayakh gaye a vivid 


Lenin explained to 


ing for the 8th Al 
which 


€ delegates that an agreement 
between Iran and oviet Russia would be con- 
cluded in the near future, “When Lenin died, 
Iran grieved too; he 


€S of the ‘ e- 
Peatedly *PProached the eh ga Laie for 
advice and help, In the summer of ay aelé- 
cai hl =e Tevo Utionaries treated by 
Some of the delegates i San arrived in Irkutsk. 
Lenin. After the triumph oo © Moscow to see 
tion in Mongolia a go oF the 


People’s reyolu- 
Mongolian People’ “omen 


® Republic heageation a 
q 4 


aded by Sukhe 


al re 
ible ii 
cow < 
upon 
peopl 
Th 
the se 
Sars, s 
ian dk 
preser 
Mong 
study 
thorou 
Sukhe 
nation 
had h; 


for came to Moscow in October 1921, On No- 
oe 5, an equitable treaty of friendship be- 
a een the two sovereign states was signed. On the 
ae day Lenin received the Mongolian delega- 
4 in his Kremlin study. The talk was cordial 
er lasted a few hours. 
an pang 

Lenin dwelt on the possibility and necessity for 
Mongolia to effect the transition to socialism by- 
passing capitalism. He advised them to pay spe- 
cial attention to raising the educational and cul- 
tural level of the Mongolian people. 

The meeting with the leader of the internation- 
al revolutionary movement produced an indel- 
ible impression on Sukhe Bator. His stay in Mos- 
cow afforded him valuable political training and 
upon his return home he pledged to complete the 
people’s revolution in Mongolia. 

The record book of visitors, which was kept by 
the secretaries of the Council of People’s Gommis- 
sars, states briefly that Lenin received the Mongol- 
ian delegation and that after the talk gifts were 
Presented to Lenin. But there are no gifts from 
Mongolia relating to this date either in Lenin’s 
study and flat or the Central Museum. After 
‘horough investigation it was discovered that 
Sukhe Bator had brought Lenin a Mongolian 
national gift—a piece of light-blue silk—which he 

ad handed over to the committee for fighting 
‘tarvation and famine in the Volga area. 

orty years later representatives of socialist 
vngolia visited Lenin’s flat and made the 
ouowing entry in the visitors’ book: 
tile hs as representatives of the Mongolian peo- 
fn ee Mongolian-Soviet friendship pa 
atttiver: this momentous day for us—the 43x 
lara “sary of the people’s revolution in Mongo- 
stud Te infinitely happy and glad to visit Lenin’s 
Y and flat. It was here that the eternal friend- 
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ship between the Mongolian and Soviet Peoples 
was born 43 years ago. This friendship was found. 
ed by Lenin, the teacher of the working People 
of the world, and Sukhe Bator, the leader of the 
Mongolian people. Our people are advancing 
along the road to socialism and communism indj. 
cated by the great Lenin and under Lenin’s ban. 


oe 


ner. 


HE HELPED LENIN 


Much has changed in the lives of people Lenin 
once met. Often these were young Communists 
just joining the revolutionary struggle. Years 
passed, and these people followed the thorny path 
of professional revolutionaries. What fascinating 
accounts they can give today! Once Vaclav Vacek, 
the former mayor of Prague, and his wife visited 
the museum. He had met Lenin in 1912 when a 
conference of Russian Bolsheviks was held in his 
home town, and gave an absorbing account of this 
event. Vaclav Vacek made the following entry in 
the visitors’ book: 

“I am infinitely glad that I was familiar with 
Comrade Lenin and his teaching when a secret 
conference of Russian Bolsheviks was held i” 
Prague in 1912, and I, a young editor studying 
Marxism, helped my Russian comrades by ordering 
disguises for them. I secured Comrade Lenin @ 
third-class ticket when the conference was over. 

Vaclav Vacek said he was happy to see Len!" 5 
ideas triumphing not only in the Soviet Union but 
also in his homeland and many other countries. 


A FOLLOWER OF 
SIKHISM 
Among the foreign books in Lenin’s library theré 
are some modest pamphlets written in Germar 
420 They are The Book of the Religion of Love, Lov” 
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Lenin addressing 


troops in Sverdloy Square, Moscow, on 
May 5, 1920, befor 


e their dispatch to the front 


Len 


“Nin 

ar. Maric F gets 

Parad of Hi Ulyanoya (his sister) and his wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya, “ne 
‘niversal military training troops in Moscow on May 29, 
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Lenin 5 j 
peaking in J Ss 
1 Red Square on May Day 1919. Moscow 


Four Short Articles for the Bus 
The Future of Germany Among she ae, Fo 
and The Future of the World, How ie 
Religion Will Work Together. Thei OCtalism ang 
Raja Mahendra Pratap, the eminent [nq a. 
lic figure. How did Lenin come int i 
these books? What interest dj : 
The Great October Revol : ney hold for him? 
world and aroused a wave 
rest in the army. Many pub 
to know the life of the you 
enormous difficulty, 
volving journeys of t 
to Russia seeking Lenin’s advice. Mahendra Pra- 
tap had been seeking help against British colonial- 
ism in many countries of ‘Europe, meeting the 
German Kaiser and the Turkish sultan, but no- 
body wanted to come out against Britain for the 
interests of the Indian people. After a long jour- 
ney, in May 1919, Pratap arrived in Moscow. Be- 
°r€ meeting Lenin, he sent him the a { 
On May 7 Raja Mahendra Pratap was receiv 
Y Lenin, in 
" The Indian visitor recalled later coe 
ted him a choice of three Europ crane They 
for the talk, which lasted enek eee began by 
€cj ‘ nara 
ase on English. ere a | ” 
ng the Religion o d, summing uP 
“enin eagerly responded Ape tun. 
Philosophy, qualified it as ea sought to Pv 
‘veloping his own idea Na through whic 
~ “nin that he way 2 vehicie ™ 
i ‘ rte bringin © i ctene 
*T spiritual principle was le. Le So 0 
atten tt OD the life of the eewith 8 AW offend 
Wely to the philosophe not wan 
“musement in his eyes. He es ment 4F" :, only 
'S 8uest, so he evaded an argu d, “all that 
© subject. “You know,” he 841% 


lic figures strove to get 


your own personal judgement. ...” T 
two antithetic philosophies—idealism 
rialism—but Lenin realised perfectly 
that moment the Indian people neede 
sophical arguments but real political 
Soviet Government, the only one j 


promised India this help against Bri 
ism. 


hese Were 

and Mate. 
well that at 
d not Philo. 
help, and the 
n the World, 
tish colonial. 


Mahendra Pratap introduced Lenin to his 
tributive” plan excludin 
listened attentively to 
consider the matter, 

At the reception, Mahendra Pratap was accom. 
panied by Moulana Barkatulla, Abdur Rab, Acha- 
ria, Dalip Singh Gill and Ibragim. Lenin asked 
each one of them two or three questions and hear- 
tily shook hands with them on parting. 

Lenin closely followed the development of the 
Indian people’s national struggle against British 
colonialism. He considered Pratap a representa- 
tive of awakening India, a man with a naive, 
idealistic philosophy—the religion of love—but 
also a geniune friend of Soviet Russia. 

“I have always regarded Soviet Russia as our 
friend,” wrote Pratap in his biography. 

In the 1920s Pratap visited Moscow several 
times and was always given a warm welcome. 


“dis- 
§ payment in gold. Lenin 
Pratap and Promised to 


A LEGEND 


It is amazing how well the working people of all 
countries have understood Lenin’s character an 
have sensed not only the truth of his ideas but 
also the truth of his life. In the spring of 1966, 4 
member of the Central Committee of the Commu 
nist Party of India visited the museum. In - 
little dining-room the museum guide told the gues 
about an episode described by Gleb Krzhizhanov 


Once Krzhizhanovsky came t 
es flat and his host invited him to 
Lenin Jaid the table and offered 
put when he opened the sugar-b 
only one lump of sie ae em! 

oke the sugar into small pieces and . 
sil all of it in Krzhizhanoysky’s ai eran 
himself a tiny fragment. When asked why he was 
doing so, Lenin laughed and said: “You are the 
guest and I am the host. Besides, I am used to bit- 
ing sugar with my tea.” 

Having heard this story, the guest suddenly be- 
gan to speak so fast that the interpreter hardly 
managed to follow his eloquent and emotional 
outburst. It turned out that in some remote village 
in the backwoods of India he had heard a legend 
surprisingly reminiscent of Krzhizhanovsky’s story. 

Some Indian peasants told the following tale: 
“In Russia, during the hard years of famine, some 
workers and peasants came to Lenin to ask for 
some sugar for their children. ‘I cannot say any- 
thing at the moment,’ replied Lenin, ‘I must con- 
sult the other members of the government. Come 
back again in a few days’ time.’ When some time 
later the delegation came to Lenin again, he was 
very downcast and said: “There is : sugar ee 
Country, so I cannot do anything for you BY” 
But so that you will not be offended I shall me 
Cat any sugar until everyone has it.’ So ed st 
not cat any sugar until all people were mee 2 - 

Mong visitors to the museum there a ee 
who met Lenin in the 1920s. The image ® 


and t:. - ; inspired ani 
nd his immortal ideas have au for the ie 
0 
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© see Lenin én 
have some tea, 
18 guest a seat, 
asin, he found 
barrassed Lenin 


“Upported them in their selfless fig 
Piness of mankind. Semaun, a veterse 
© Communist Party of Indonesia, 18 ss 


_ | was here a very long time 98% | ery. 
“aid in Russian, “but I vividly remember 


“LENIN HA 


22 


thing. In January 19 I Was one of the dele 

of the peoples of the East who were receive 
Lenin. I sat in a corner of the room Near the f y 
cases. Sen-Katayama sat closer to Lenin, nie 
the talk Lenin suddenly sat up in his chair The 
asked: ‘Who’s sitting in the corner ov 
When I was introduced, Lenin asked 
glish how big the population of Indonesia Was ang 
then added that there were then very favourable 
prospects in Indonesia for an upsurge and deyel. 
opment of the national liberation movement,” 

Before he left the museum, Semaun made a moy. 
ing entry in the visitors’ book: “Again I visit the 
place where Lenin noticed me in 1999 and in- 
spired me to struggle for the building of socialist 
society as a stage on the road to communist s0- 
ciety. 

“Today, 45 years later, I again swear to remain 
for ever a faithful follower of Lenin’s communis! 
teaching in the name of the happiness and pros- 
perity of mankind, 

“My visit to this sacred place has given me the 
strength to struggle and prolonged my life.” 


€ there 
me in En. 


Ss 
Unt MORE nECOME 
DERSTA 
CLOSER TO JABLE AND 
ell 
Be October 1966, Hugo Huppert, the et 
se Own Austrian Communist poet, visited a 
a Meetings with such people are never S mse 
connrtions but highly interesting and infor 
tana Hugo Huppert, who is 4 veri 
ow teat of Mayakovsky into German, de nie 
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Countries ayakovsky ’s poetry is know? * opullt 
among th © poem Lenin is especially Pool! 
* Working people. The poet @ 
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“How hard it is to tg 
desk. : said Huppert. “Here I 
ee has never left this pla 
fore. 


ce, I Or 
| under stand 
nore alive, 
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to room and returning (9 7. 
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closer,” 


+ sree “riepsciee Son 


MeO SOE N ROR ART atk 


VII. LENIN ADDRESSES THE Pappy 


DOWN TO WORK AGAIN 


In the spring of 1922 Lenin’s health serio 

‘ ‘ us] 
deteriorated and he spent practically al] of _ 
summer in Gorki. However, he did not ittecrnpe 
his work for a single day. In Gorki he Wise. 
host of vitally important documents, letters and 
memoranda. In June a group of doctors came to 
Gorki for consultation, but Lenin, trying to dis- 
tract attention from his own health, asked Profes- 
sor Klemperer after Alexander Tsyurupa’s illness, 
As soon as the foreign doctors left, Lenin kept 
Semashko, the People’s Commissar of Health, be- 
hind and discussed with him the policy the 
Soviet delegation was to pursue at the forthcoming 
Hague Conference. 

During his walks in the fields round Gorki, Len- 
in gazed anxiously at the ripening rye. He asked 
every visitor what prospects there were for the 
harvest that year in different regions—in the Vol- 
a area, Siberia and the Kuban. ' 

How vital grain was then! It not only seit 
that towns and villages would be saved, % iate 
1921 harvest had already obviated the immed! a 
threat of famine. Grain would also go to P® ish, 
lathes, machinery and steam-engines- 
British, American and German private fir 
agreed to trade with Soviet Russia. r 

Lenin was still unable to return to Mos¢t fr 
took an active part in the preparation ia 
ning of the 12th Party Conference: 


. 
peat 
much effort to the forthcoming unificatio” 


viet republics and to the corre 
nationalities question. Lenin | 
qumber of books and made ing ahi 
and more new documents and material 
in Gorki could not satisfy him. The 30 
rating Lenin from Moscow Sometimes 
an insuperable barrier to him, At last 
ber 11, the doctors were to give their 

Lenin complied with all their recom 
He was pale and tried to check his 
He wanted to look well. He had caught himself 
on this thought and grinned. The doctors left, and 
he went out on to the balcony to meet Krupskaya’s 
inquiring look. Trying to calm her, Lenin as- 
sured her that everything would be fine, that the 
doctors were satisfied with the result of their 
examination. He had been allowed to return to 
work from October 1. He would not have long to 
wait. His Kremlin flat was still being repaired and 
he asked for the work to be speeded up. 

On October 2 Lenin was due to resume work. 

; Time and time 

Everyone was excited that day. on 
again the secretary came in to his study it ae 
whether everything was in order. Even D ietiie 
came on business to the secretariat : aries Pres 
trative manager of the Council = hook Lenin’s 
missars felt agitated. The amg sg haa 
“ar came in through the window. tes, cut across 
Passed through the Troitskiye ee sél of Peo- 
the square in the direction of the oments later 
Ple’s Commissars building. A few ™ON””, 
the secretary heard the bell a 

miling, Lenin said good Ee ial to that day 
"rgent documents there WEE e inten’ 
4nd whom he was to receive. 1! 
“outine began again. 

On October 38, after a 
“C over a session of the Cov 


ct Solutio 
Ooked t 
Uiries 


1 of the 
hrough a 
More 
S. But life 
miles Sepa- 
Seemed like 
on Septem. 
verdict, 

mendations, 
nervousness, 


‘di 
in presi 
long break, er Com- 


cil of PeoP 
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missars. Everyone who had even the slightest for. perm 
mal right to attend came, anxious to see him, wou 
Although the hall was crammed and everyone was mor‘ 
in high spirits there was no excess warine usual, the | 
at two minutes to six, the doors of Lenin S study into 
opened and he stepped out lightly, bowing and raph 
smiling. Some could not contain their feelings and woul 
pushed forward, reaching out to shake Lenin’s read) 
hand. Ah ers, | 
Lenin opened the session with a brief informa- plica' 
tion on the procedure of entering questions on the poor, 
agenda of the CPC. The session discussed the wage mera 
fund, as it was on October 1922, the addendum to possi 
the CPC decree of April 4, 1922, on the circula- site L 
tion of gold, silver, platinum, precious stones and Lenin 
foreign currency; a bill on the local budget, and warni 
other issues. shot. 1 
Lenin conducted the session in his usual organ- notici 
ised and energetic manner. Only towards the end was re 
of it was a shadow of fatigue discernible on his very n 
face, but he smiled at the assembly and as before, graphs 
his pertinent remarks showed how attentive he would 
was to the speakers, in his s 
Later, sessions of the Council of People’s Com- in look 
missars were opened one hour earlier (at 5 p.m.) these |, 
so that Lenin would tire less and be able to observe take ca 
the doctors’ recommendations. Lenin did_ his Tecreat, 
utmost to lengthen his working day; he took mate- Work ay 
a0 with him and looked through them dur- and gre 
§ the two-hour lunch break (from 2 to 4 p.m.). 
LENIN’S 
oe LAST PHOTOGRAPHS 
: sre a eh gest ha seed work 3008 | yay 
. tographer oss Gee On October 4, the pho- Nists a 
128 the Council of Peonle’s me to the Secretariat © Cominter 
ommissars and asked for ; Rist dele 
i te 


permission to Photograph Lenin 7 
would not agree, byt then he tai. th Lenin 
more time would be Wasted g gui Pint es 


the photograph and asked for 
into his study. Le 


ml] 
rapher and, Pleading bt y 5 is the Photog- 
would continue Working until the ph 


graphs; he did not suspect 
would go down in history as the last shots of Lenin 
in his study. In practically every photograph Len- 
in looked cheerful, Krupskaya was very fond of 
these last Photographs. She said it was vital to 
take care of them, and now they are helping us to 
"ecreate a picture of those days, to see Lenin at 
Work and to build up a clearer idea of this modest 
and great man. 


TH CONGRESS OF 
ee ANTHE COMINTERN 


During the cold days of November 1922 ae 
Was immersed in intense work. Moscow eer 
“sts Were Preparing for the 4th ee ; mu- 
“Omintern, From all parts of the world seit 
Dist delegates came to Petrograd by train, bo 
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foot to attend the opening of the Com; 
aes, Occupied with state affairs. Leni, 
tern Congress: of greeting to the delegates, ‘s 
message ret that he could not atteng the 
ngress. 
opening sae ie the immense difficulties en. 
pane by Communist Parties. He expressed hig 
vonifidenct that the primary task of WINRIDE over 
the working-class majority would be achieved, 

He also noted the first economic successes and 
proudly pointed out that Soviet Russia was cele. 
brating its fifth anniversary. 

Lenin planned to make a speech at the Comin- 
tern Congress, an elaborate draft of which has 
been preserved. 

On November 13, a session was to open in the 
Kremlin Grand Palace. The delegates were all 
excited; Lenin was to take the floor. In what lan- 
guage would he make his speech? But the most im- 


Portant thing for them, however, was how did 
Lenin feel, 


A light sleet h ; f ; 
was dreadful w ad been falling since morning. It 


Cather; a typ; in late 
rie inher; ypical day in 
dinetae °r early winter, Everyone feared that the 

pies forbid Lenin to leave home. 
e the Lenin’s arrival the delegates 
8nificent white-columned Andrey’ 


pressi 


t ; 
tes ie back TOws burst into applause. The 
nin brisk] 
a Same as ieee td between the rows, looking 
abs Sat hye £°F the pallour of his face 
Singj on use i Side, The hall burst into # 
8 of th * ’ Which Was fol] re. the 
"IN took “Nationale ollowed by 


'S even Voice resounded 


; e 
an: © was addressing e 
©mrades. T am down ! 


i 
i 
| 
} 
i 


list as the main Speaker byt you wil] under. 
the d that after my lengthy illness ] a 
tah ake a long report”! Leni 
; bulifnck of his report “iy 
oh Revolution and the Pro 
vuln was too broad 
ae ae would confine h 
the New Economic Policy. 
He spoke of the economic difficulties 
faced Soviet Russia after the Civil War and 
need for the Soviet Sovernment to steer 
economic course, 


ch and 
issue— 


which 
of the 


a new 


enin’s every 


word and 
ntion, 


rgent task of setting up 
d save the country and 


gle civilised country is helping us. On 
they are all working against us, said 
Congress delegates. “But despite un- 
Precedented difficulties the Soviet Republic is 
Scoring the first successes.” In conclusion Lenin set 
«Communists the principal task—“to study... a 
order that they may really understand the mr 
‘ation, Structure, method and content of revo 
tiona Work”? 2 . 
Sen-Katayaa, one of the founders of the a 
"unist Party of Japan, describes Lenin’s 


the contrary, 
€nin to the 


. 418. 
mee | Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 83, p 
Ibid, p. 431. 

Oe 
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. rye y 2 ‘ . 
speech at the Ath Congress of the Comintern . 


llows: Ler 
peer present listened (o him: with XUrayp, sate 
dinary attention, br sah 
“When he finished the whole hall began to ap. a 
plaud loudly, He sat down among’ the Congresy well d 


ander conversed with them for ge 
leaders and conver | Several of all 


minutes, Then he went lowards the door, Everyone 


; 7 of the 

stood until he left the hall, 5 ees 

power 

OW 

“NEP RUSSIA WILL 15408 


BECOME SOCIALIST 


he en 
RUSSIA" tl 
and sa 


Lenin often spoke at the plenary sessions of the That u 
Moscow City Soviet and at gubernia congresses, : Leni 
He was always keenly interested in the affairs of ism in 
the Moscow Soviet and gave it his full support, Wad Ga 

As the Soviet’s veterans recall, Lenin did not and his 
wait till he was invited to speak at the plenary would 
sessions; he came fairly frequently of his own prophet 
accord, familiarised himself with the work of the ist Russ 
Soviet and the situation in the capital, and charged ing wor 
the Soviet with the immediate tasks of coping 
with economic desorganisation and famine and 
supplying Moscow with fuel and foodstuffs, Lenin 
often gave public reports on the situation at home iio 
and abroad, When at the beginning of October outgoing 
1922 it became known that Lenin had returned to to date 

scow and resumed his work, the members of cution, 1 
the Moscow Soviet requested its presidium to ar “Plea . 
range a meeting with him, Lenin agreed to speak events d 
at the forthcoming session, tice of i 

On November 20 the Bolshoi Theatre was 1922. Th 


packed. A burst 

Breeted Lenin’s ap 
he took the floor, 
would be his last p 


of applause and exclamations work. Ai 
Pearance in the presidium. Then 

No one thought then that his tyr 
ublic Appearance, 9 Ibid, 


Lenin told the assembly about the 
which had to be surmounted daily. He Bave a 
prief, yet penetrating analysis of the home and 
foreign policy of Soviet Russia, 

“The road we are on js absolutely clearly ang 
well defined, and has ensured us SUCCEss in face 
of all the countries of the world, , . '! Lenin spoke 
of the first diplomatic successes, the Conclusion of 
a number of trade agreements with foreign 
powers and the new tasks facing the Soviet state. 

“We need to take the right direction, we need 
to see that everything is checked, that the Masses, 
the entire population, check the path we follow 
and say: ‘Yes, this is better than the old system.’ 
That is the task we have set ourselves,”2 

Lenin’s firm confidence in the triumph of social- 
ism in Russia inspired everyone. The audience 
was carried away by his inexhaustible optimism 
and his unshakable confidence that all difficulties 
would be Successfully overcome. Here Lenin's 
Prophetic words, “NEP Russia will become social- 
ist Russia”, were first heard. These were the clos- 
ing words of his last speech. 


THE SECRETARIES’ 
DIARY 


An ordinary office notebook for registering 
Sutgoing correspondence, ruled by hand according 
to date, duty, instructions and notes on their can 
ution, bears on its title page the inscription: 

Please €nter in this diary all instructions and 
ents during duty hours and notes on the execu- 
tion of instructions,” and the date: November a 

"This diary recorded the last days of be 
Work, nyone who leafs through its pages feels 


1 36. 3 
2 a I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p- 4 5 
bid, p, 449, 


ae 


deep respect for the indomitable will and ene, sions a 
of this man who stayed at his post to the last days Hague 
of his life. problen 
The first entry dates back to the end of Novem. ment of 
ber. By then the doctors had known that Lenin in subsi 
was soon to suffer a new attack of his illness. There. interest 
fore it was vital for Lenin and the whole Coun- Asia an 
cil of People’s Commissars to observe a strict work industri 
routine. Work had to be conducted efficiently s) Lenin Ff 
that Lenin always had the necessary material at serve Pp 
hand, that people whom he was to receive, came the trar 
punctually, and all instructions were immediately schools. 
carried out. Working hours had to be highly pro- At th 
ductive. Here is one of the first entries: theoreti: 
“November 23, morning. a collec 
“From 11 a.m. until 2.30 p.m. Lenin attends a Marx a: 
session of the Political Bureau. There were no cussed 
instructions as yet. Should Lenin ask about the Sh. N. 
letter to Hoover, he should be told that Chicherin Engels’s 
undertook to do this himself. lished le 
“Khaskel is leaving today at 7.20. The letter Durin 
will be passed on through Lander (as Lenin re- man anc 
quested). No receptions are scheduled for the gress of 
evening as yet.” of Austr 
“November 23rd, 8.30 p.m. gates to 
sea through all the new books. In- gress fre 
ut the agenda of the session of | the America 


Large Council of 


People’s Commissars and asked There 
for a letter to bet 


ranslated into English. At 10.05 entry of 

p.m. Lenin left.” : held a | 
-F : : 

Pies this entry it follows that Lenin’s working evening 

tee sales about 12 hours, The doctors insisted koy, the 
ae re days of complete rest, less intensive Secretary 
over siston a and that he was not to preside left at g. 

“3 res - . 

é rivngii €ssions which would overtax his ought 

ji hee a 
f 134 Fgh dan Period Lenin devoted much atten- } commen. 
gn trade monopoly, foreign conces- two bout: 


> ~S 


gjons and the tasks of the Soviet dele 
Hague Conference. He also discu 

roblems with his associates, such as 
ment of the country’s electric power industry, cuts 
- subsidies to some Moscow theatres, ete. He took 
interest in the problems of irrigation in Central 
Asia and the financing of the Donbas and Azneft 
industries. In 1922, when the Civil War was over, 
Lenin proposed that the economy be regeared to 
serve peaceful aims: he advised defence cuts and 
the transfer of a part of the funds for building 
schools. 

At the same time Lenin continued to engage in 
theoretical work. He found time to look through 
a collection of selected correspondence between 
Marx and Engels ready for publication and dis- 
cussed this with V. V. Adoratsky. He asked 
Sh. N. Manucharyants, his librarian, to keep 
Engels’s Political Testament (from the unpub- 
lished letters) in his library. 

During this period Lenin received V. P. Ears- 
man and J. C. Garden, delegates to the 4th Con- 
gress of the Comintern from the Communist Party 
of Australia, J. Hans, Hamosta and Frantk, dele- 
gates to the 2nd International Trade-Union Con- 
gress from Czechoslovakia, and H. Ware, the 

erican Communist. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary about ahs 
‘ntry of December 12, 1922. Before lunch Lenin 

eld a long conference with his deputies. In the 
‘vening he received Dzerzhinsky and Stomonya 

°v, the RSFSR trade representative in Germany. 
lent M. A. Volodicheva recorded that eee 
. “8.15 p.m. Neither Lenin nor ies © 
hig 2b that this would be his last working 17 
fs study. He went home thinking abou uffe 
mended rest. On December 18 Lenin § 


Wo bouts, - 


Bation at the 
Ssed Various 
the develop. 
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“Tt was with great difficulty,” runs Lenin’, 
history, ‘that Vladimir Ilyich was persuaded 
to address any sessions and for a time to abandon 
work entirely. In the end Vladimir Ilyich agreed 
to this and said that he would begin rounding off 
his business that very day.” 

On the same day Lenin wrote several letters_ 
to the Party Central Committee, his deputies, and 
associates on foreign trade monopoly, and a letter 
to the forthcoming plenary meeting of the Cen. 
tral Committee. He still worked actively on De- 
cember 14 and 15, but on the night of December 
15 Lenin’s health gravely deteriorated; his right 
arm and leg were paralysed. He could still speak 
but was unable to write. At his dictation Krups- 
kaya wrote a letter on the distribution of work 
between the deputy chairmen of the Council of 
People’s Commissars and the Council of Labour 
and Defence. It was hard to dictate; Lenin was 
used to correcting on the spot and re-reading what 
he had written. When the letter was finished he 
asked Krupskaya to notify the Central Committee 
that he could not speak at the 10th All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets, although his speech was ready; 
he had written an abstract of it before his bout. 

At 11 a.m. the doctors came and insisted 0D 
complete rest. If that morning Lenin still hoped 
oa speak at the Congress, he now asked 

ya to inform the Central Committee that 
he would not attend. 
ae oo “ Lenin felt a little better and 
stenographer Pay ‘i permission to dictate to a 
was refused f about five minutes, Permissi0? 
docks “ but later given when Lenin told the 
had thought ov ie ae Keeping him awake. B* 
ed his letter it of out beforehand and dicta” 
: ¢ Congress quickly. When b¢ 
had finished, he thou hs cies : 
Bhtfully asked Volodichev® 


stenographer, why she Jo 

attending the Congresy oy ate 
jowing day he wanted to go 
doctors’ objection he replied 
that if he were not allowed to dictate hig “q: 
he would refuse all treatment, Again the 
gave in, From December 24 Lenin dictate 
larly, first five to ten minutes and then g 
minutes daily, sometimes twice a day, 

The state of Lenin’s health fluctuated, He 
suffered from headaches and insomnia but his 
mind was lucid. Lenin's work wag planned down 
to the minutest details, During this period, apart 
from his “Letter to the Congress”, he dictated a 
letter “Granting Legislative Functions to the State 
Planning Commission”, “The Question of Nation- 
alitics or ‘Autonomisation’”, and an addition to 
the second part of “Letter to the Congress”. In 
January and February 1923 Lenin dictated his 
articles: “Pages from a Diary,” “On Co-opera- 
tion,” “Our Revolution (apropos of N. Sukhanov's 
notes),” “How We Should Reorganise the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Inspection” (Recommenda- 
‘ March 3 he 
lion to the 12th Party Congress). On to 
‘ent the last article through Maria a 
Pravda, On March “4, 1923, it appeared in te 
Newspaper’s 49th issue. 

Ait Goes works are now being group m ig ' 

. eb ttcal behests. 19 
One general title—Lenin’s politica the Party 

cm he reviewed the road traversed by (asks 0 

‘nd the country and outlined the basic 


+e IN {UNC 
*cialist construction in the USSR. ae e 
‘ons were implemented in the decis as deeply 
2th and 13th Party congresses. P rty and the 
"neerned about the unity of sir i 
Purity of its ranks and drawing aed he slate: His 
“Asants into the administration © - 


so alities oF 
Slter “The Question of Nationalilics 


ell a 
Soviets, nd Was 


d regu 
0 to 49 


+» elucidated the most important prob- 
onalities policy in connec. 
i ‘th the organisation of the USSR. In accord. 
tion wi is suggestions, a number of important 
h og ee were introduced into the 
ft resolution on the nationalities ques- 
“On Co-operation” lays 
peration of the rural 


nomisation : ( 
lems of the Party's nati 
ance wit 
changes and 
Congress dra 
tion. His small article 


: f co-o 
down the programme 0 aon ee 
population as the basic road to socialism in a peas- 


ant country. This article underlay the resolutions 
“On Co-operation” and “On Work in the Coun- 
tryside” adopted by the 13th Party Congress. 
Lenin’s articles set the task of reorganising and 
improving the work of Party’s central bodies. 
The articles and letters which Lenin wrote in 
December 1922-February 1923 express their au- 
thor’s deep concern for the future of the Party and 
state, the happiness of the working people, and his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of socialism in the 
USSR. At Lenin’s request, all letters, articles and 
materials were made in five copies. Lenin reserved 
one for himself, three went to Krupskaya and one, 
marked “top secret” to the secretariat. The mate- 


rial for Pravda was retyped, re-read by Lenin and 
then handed to Maria Ulyanova. 
Three copies of docu 


tried to alleviate }: 8’ recommendations, 
ate : 
te Possible and to - Physical sufferings as much 
1S mind, When 
about their ai ag elt better they reminisced 
and the years in emigration. 


ia Ulyanova would come ho F 
Maria ) M€ and i,:.. 
conversation. On March 9 she ea oe hee the 
Lenin’s bed, talking about their Parents sp 
joked that his illness was 5 Joe 


nly forced : 
March 10 he lost his power Test. From 


) of speech aS a result 
of a serious haemorrhage of the brai 


n. T| 
tors fought selflessly for his life. On he doc. 


ee : ‘ ay 15, when 
his condition comparatively 1MProved, he left for 
Gorki. Krupskaya and Maria Ulyanova accompa- 


nied him. 


SOOD-BYE To Moscow 


Visitors to the museum are 
find out why the calendar in 
is open on October 19, 1993. 


May 15 of the same year Lenin permanently lived 
in Gorki. Lenin’s health improved very slowly, 
even though he did his utmost to overcome his 
illness. In autumn, when he felt a little better, he 
insisted on returning to Moscow. 

Maria Ulyanova and the doctors tried hard to 
Persuade him to postpone the trip but he would 
not agree. On October 18 after lunch Lenin, Krup- 
skaya and Maria Ulyanova left Gorki_ by a 

enin was obviously in high spirits, admiring t és 
Countryside flashing past. The road ran paige 

elds and groves lit by the sparing autumn sun. 
* trees were cloaked in crimson and gold. lin 

At last the car slowly drove into the ain sa 

rough the Troitskiye Gate. The sentry ial 

a attention; he had recognised Lenin and sa 

m. L 


3 kling 
.. +€nin smiled at the sentry, his eyes spar 
with joy. 


rnment 
Stepan Ghil drew up before the governm 
building, 


he room 
€nin entered his study. He je - newspa- 
“€ or twice and noticed that the day 


always interested to 
Lenin’s Kremlin flat 
As we know, from 
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oat 


pers were lying on his desk. hel med he 

hrough into the flat, stepp nto Krup. 
went t oom, paused for a moment to see what 
~iats Takes was doing and then went to his 
ee ae away a long time but it seemed ag 
if he had left the place only yesterday. 

A panoramic view of the Kremlin opened from 
the window. Clouds sailed by, and the muffled 
noise of the city could be heard in the distance. 
The Kremlin clock tower chimed. 

Would he ever come here again? 

The next day Lenin returned to Gorki. Before 
leaving he toured the city streets and squares by 
car. He knew that the first agricultural exhibition 
had opened in Moscow in autumn and asked Ghil 
to drive round the grounds. 

“When we were returning to Gorki,” Ghil re- 
sees Lenin was noticeably in low spirits. This 

S his last visit to Moscow and the Kremlin!” 


The 
Lenin 
langué 
ent, 
Englis 
“the m 

The 
go on. 
most \ 
sions a 

The 
year ai 
fill five 
volume 
Deputy 

“Th 
and te; 
arms k 
indelib 


Vill. “THE Most | 


N 
BOOK IN THR WENATIONAL, 


ORLD’ 


The green, Morocco-bound Visitors’ 
Lenin museum contains entries made 
languages and writings. Their Style is ju 
ent, ranging from passionate Spanish to laconic 
English. A Brazilian Communist aptly called it 
“the most international book in the world”, 

The entries are so interesting that you want to 
go on and on reading them. Here you will find the 
most vivid emotions, the most touching expres- 
sions and the most solemn oaths. 

The number of visitors is mounting year by 
year and with it the number of entries. Today they 
fill five bulky volumes. The first entry in the first 
volume was made by school teacher Y. Tsvetkova, 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR: 

“The surroundings in which our great leader 
and teacher Lenin and his wife and comrade-in- 
‘rms Krupskaya lived have produced a deep and 
indelible impression on me. Lenin’s simplicity and 
modesty were astonishing. Everything here points 
to the temarkable traits in man’s character which 

€nin possessed, 

“With a deep sense of gratitude to the Great 
for a fine life, July 13.” 


book in the 
in various 
st as differ- 


Lenin 


ut 
LL CARRY O 
WE NIN’S BEHESTS 


b Lenin’s Study and flat in the Kremlin are wee 
iy People from all walks of life. They nin lived 
and .. 8¢¢ the surroundings in which eae ful- 
fil Worked, but to report, as it were, 07 

Ment of his behests. 
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ri Hig 1959, marked the 40th annivers, 

Tst communist subbotnik. That day the 
Museum was visited by the workers of the Moscow 
Marshalling Yard, the birth-place of a glorious 
movement which Lenin called the great begin. 
ning. The group was composed of representatives 
of various generations of workers: the veterans 
who took part in the first swbbotnik, those who car- 
ried forward the baton during the Great Patriot. 
ic War and their grandsons, who are building the 
edifice of communism. 

Struck by the simplicity and modesty of the 
surroundings in which Lenin lived and worked, 
the workers wrote in the visitors’ book: 

“We were deeply moved by our visit to the 
study and flat of the leader and founder of our 
Party—Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. His prodigious 
genius and rare modesty amaze us again and again. 
We are happy that it was Lenin who noticed the 
first shoots of the new, communist attitude to labour 
which sprouted in our depot 40 years ago, on April 
12, 1919, during the first communist subbotnik, 
which Vladimir Ilyich called the great beginning. 

“We shall always be loyal to Lenin’s cause 
and shall carry out his behests. A team from the 
diesel locomotive repair workshop of communist 
labour and workers from the Moscow Marshalling 
Yard, Moscow-Ryazan Railway: 

Lebedev, Pavloy, Kazarin and others.” 

Any delegation from Leningrad makes a point 
of visiting Lenin’s Kremlin flat. Leningraders are 
Proud to see there the portrait of Marx, a gift to 
oS the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
iene gels ae Lenin’s name is closely asso- 
the cradle of ieee ae de Lenin grad, 
be in the front rank aie ni as sergeant 
Lenin's iene We, : ot those working to carry out 

ers at the Krasny Vyborzhets 


Plant and representatiy 

3 es fro . 

yard and Baltic Plant ae Admiralty Ship- 
Among them are veteran C ibe to th 


and saw Lenin on several 


flat of the great leader of 
Lenin is always in our hear 
want to live to devote our e 


nin’s behests. ‘ 
the Krasn eet bei are happy that the workers of 
sade y Vy orzhets Plant have taken part and 
ih ois part in fostering the ‘great beginning’. 
\ delegation from Krasny Vyborzhets Plant 
the initiator of socialist emulation in our vountiy: 
Andreyeva, Voronin, Astakhoy and others. 
February 19, 1959.” 

The delegation from the Admiralty Shipyard 
echoes their thoughts: 

“We, delegates from the Leningrad Admiralty 
Shipyard which jointly with many other Soviet 
enterprises, scientists and designers built the 
world’s first atomic ice-breaker Lenin, were deeply 
moved by our first visit to Lenin’s museum. 

“Jenin is especially dear to us, the people of 
Leningrad. In May 1917 he spoke at the Admi- 
ralty Shipyard on the tasks of the proletariat in 
the revolution. He was oo linked with many 

. i e yard. 
eae ie ro immortal ideas, the work- 
ers of the Admiralty Shipyard as well as all So- 
viet people, are taking an active part in eomonr 


nist construction. 


our Party and state. 
ts and thoughts. We 
nergy to fulfilling Le- 


Kadilin, Kostrov, Ivanov, 
Tsygankov, Malakhov, 
Timofeyeva, Afonin and others.’ 


rN 
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By far the greatest number of entry; 
made by Moscow workers. 

On November 1, 1964, a group of 
a Moscow trade school visited the m 
guide’s commentary was supplement 
niscences of S. I. Razuvayey, a vet 
who was accompanying the group. In 1918 he 
made a metal ash-tray which was presented to 
Lenin by the workers of the former Mikhelson 
Plant. Before leaving, the young workers made the 
following entry in the visitors’ book: 

“We, pupils of the trade school No. 51 have 
looked round Lenin’s study and flat and have been 
deeply moved by the modest life of the great 
leader of peoples, our dear Lenin, whose behests 
will guide us in our every-day life, study and 
work for the benefit of our homeland. 


es haye been 


Pupils from 
useum, e 
ed by remj. 
eran Worker 


Korolyoy, Dubroyskikh, Afanasyey, 


Popov, Smirnoy, Stepanov and others. 
November 1, 1964,” 


When in Gorki Lenin took a lively interest in 
the life of the peasants in the neighbourhood, who 
often came to him for help and advice. On the 
90th anniversary of Lenin’s birth some collective 
farmers from Gorki visited Lenin’s study and flat. 
The old peasants, the organisers of the collective 
farm, told of their visits to Lenin and of their 
distress when they saw him already gravely ill. 

Deeply moved they wrote: 

“We, a 8roup of collective farmers from Gorki, 
visited Lenin’s study and flat on April 21, 1960. 

“Tt is with deep emotion and keen interest that 
we listened to the Suide’s commentary of the life 
and work of Lenin in the Kremlin, his exceptional 
simplicity and modesty, his great concern for 
people and his titanic work for the benefit of the 


a to whose interests he devoted his whole 
jife- Lavrov, Titov, Khokhlova 
Buyanova, Alfyorova and others.” 


The museum is frequently visited by Soviet 
galdiers, who guard the achievements of the Great 
October Revolution, and heroes of the Civil War, 
who defended the young Soviet Republic. Lieuten- 
aat-General S. M. Krivoshein, Hero of the Soviet 
Union and Civil War veteran, wrote: 

“It is with deep reverence that we, the fighters, 
commanders and political workers of the glorious 
First Cavalry Army, visited Lenin’s study and 
flat. 

“His modesty, human simplicity and great wis- 
dom are to be felt everywhere. 

May 23, 1960.” 

Former Kremlin students visited the museum 
immediately after its opening. They described 
their meetings with Lenin and expressed their 
gratitude for safeguarding everything associated 
with Lenin. They wrote in the visitors’ book: 

Rs was an extremely exciting experience for us, 
apt nacrie students and commanders, to visit 
hal ¢ historic places where Lenin lived and 
itn we had the great honour of 
Oi Saeed grateful to the Central Com- 
and th . Communist Party of the Soviet Uni- 
CVerythin : Soviet Government for protecting 

8 associated with Lenin’s life and work. 


Cry . 
“i M. P., Solodov F. M., Kharitonov Y. V:, 
“anov L. A., Korolyov K. A. and others.” 


Witte 
it) 


isits on 
fe . tenin’s study and flat by the former 
"adition, the Kremlin courses have become a 
"ag very April they come to share their 
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reminiscences of Lenin and to relive the years 
when they served here. Now they mount a guard 
of honour at post No. 27, Lenin’s flat. They are 
no longer young sentries but grey-haired generals, 
colonels and officers who have gone through three 
wars and who have defended the world’s first 
working people’s state from enemy encroachments, 
These people have earned many government 
awards for their feats of valour. Their faces are 
wrinkled, but their eyes sparkle youthfully. They 
are proud that their service began in the Kremlin, 
that they were lucky enough to see and_ hear 
Lenin. 

The entry made by the students of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Military School, worthy descend- 
ants of the Kremlin students of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee school, is a real oath 
of allegiance to Lenin: 

“This morning we, students of the RSFSR Su- 
preme Soviet Military School (the former All-Rus- 
sia Central Executive Committee school)—the 
younger brothers of those whe mounted a guard 
of honour at post No. 27, Lenin’s flat, and of 
those in whose honour an obelisk has been erected 
in the Kremlin commemorating the battles of 
Orekhovo and Sinelnikovo in 1920—were the first 
to visit the study and flat of Lenin, our great 
leader and teacher. 

“We swear that we shall sacredly cherish 
Lenin’s behests. We shall spare no effort to mul- 
tiply the glorious traditions of the Kremlin students. 


A group of students from the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Military School—Gav- 
rilov, Lukin, Malinin, Golovanov and 

others.” 


In their entries people often refer to their own 
lives, which is quite natural, for the Aurora’s sal- 


oe ushered in a free and ha 
ae PPY world f 
joo ee or mil- 
The Shumsky brothers, for ingt 
nin for their happy life and the ai thanked 
soviet citizens. The life story of nour of bein 
typical of many other Soviet peopl these pilots is 
Thousands of ordinary voles 
have become ministers and er blr Peasants 
mats and spacecraft designers m2 diplo- 
prothers write: » “he Shumsky 

“We, the Shumsky br 
Konstantin and ta aoneeae a Hany, 
ing the war. Lenin’s image helped sige — 
through. Thanks to this greatest man 3 rapes 
: - educated and received many psionic 
a eae the golden star of a Hero of the 
nats on. Had it not been for Lenin, we 
a ave been beggars. Your image will b 

e star for us. a 


P. Shumsky, K. Shumsky, V. Shumsky, 
I. Shumsky.” 


| THANK THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE FOR GIVING 
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Soviet nationalities 
All of them are 


founder of 
f workers an 


ie of all the 
deeply Lenin’s study and flat. 
World’s | Se to Lenin, the 
rst multi-national state © 

ants, 
ae of Azerbaijanians made the following 


“A : 
Bs ~s a visit to the museum 
Tought up by Lenin’s Party have 


stil] 

Sim Tore convinced of his greatness; modes! 
ei oints 
Lenin’ y. Everything in the museum 

, _» Wisdom, his dedicated service 
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and his struggle for the happiness of all the 
oppressed peoples. We were particularly impre, 
sed by the map hanging at the entrance to the 
study. This map details the distribution of the 
Caucasian peoples. The great Lenin was concerned 
about every remote corner of our boundles ots. 
land and about every people living there, 

“Lenin’s example calls upon everyone of us ty 
carry aloft the banner of Lenin and fight for the 
triumph of his idea—communism—with all our 
energy and knowledge. 


From the Azerbaijan SSR 
I. Mustafayev, Abduliev, Guseinoy. 
November 18, 1955." 


Lenin devoted much effort to ensure a correct 
solution to the nationalities question in the Cauca- 
sus in view of the creation of the Trans-Caucasian 
Federation. The finest Party workers were sent to 
the Caucasus. At Lenin’s request an ethnographi- 
cal map of the Caucasus, which the Azerbaijani- 
ans referred to, was made. The map is of great 
interest to visitors from the national republics. 
Scanning it, they vividly realise that followin 
Lenin’s behests, the once backward nationalities of 
Russia have made a tremendous leap from pover"Y 
to economic prosperity and cultural efflores- 
cence and that the Soviet national republics are a 
graphic example of the successful implementatio” 
of Lenin’s nationalities policy to all the Easter? 
countries, ; 
; During a ten-day Kirghiz literature and nis 
estival in Moscow representatives of the Kurs 
People visited Lenin’s study and flat: otes 
“h Everything we saw and heard,” they wee 
legis ee impression on Us: ‘a at 

y the inimitable, charm f 


: 0 
also js smage “ 
simple and extraordinarily humane i” 


April 25, 1S 


An entry 
Autonomou 
“I am fr 


‘ Lenin gave 


January 18 


Could thi 
who did not 
of having ¢ 
musicians? 
pened up | 
ment. Whe: 
to attend cc 
in art festi 
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our brilliant leader 
;phabiting our planet 
October 6, 1958.” 


and teacher of all Peoples 


“I have come from the Checheno-] 
; ~“ngush Auton- 
omous Republic and haye Visited Lenin’ 
and flat. Sav Bho 


| or mankind, for the sim- 
Pp e@ Man... 


Member of the CPSU 


A. Bagdasaryan (from the town of Grozny). 
April 25, 1959,” 


An entry made b 


Y @ woman from the Khakass 
Autonomous Regio 


n reads: 
— “Tam from Khakassiya and am 55 years old. 
Lenin gave a real life to our backward people. 


Bainova. 
January 18, 1962.” 


Could the backward peoples of tsarist Russia, 
who did not even have alphabets, as much as dream 
of having their own culture, writers, artists and 
musicians? The October Revolution and Lenin 
opened up broad vistas for their national Boies 
ment. Whenever they come to nega - = 
to attend congresses and ep wee Are 
in art festivals, representatives of those peop 
invariably visit the Lenin pic ae 

“We are deeply moved sional h One must 
flat and everything we have seen oe ri 
cultivate in oneself the same modesty 


i aig Kabardinian composer K. Kardan, 
' E. Razmanov, Executive Secre- 

lary of the Composers’ Union, 

Komi ASSR.” 
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In Lenin’s stu repr i 
every Soviet Lae cae : Practical} 
ane att De ERO WH: 8Gtneth) 
linked with their people. Visitors from Dagh mg 
can be shown the writing-set, a gift from ih hi 
ghestan poor, and ‘Turkmenians—the dba 
photographs, illustrating revolutionary events : 
Turkestan in 1919. People from the Baltic Repub, | 
lics are pleased to learn that in 1922 the Estonian | 
workers sent Lenin a photograph album devoted to | 
Estonian transport. | 


THE COUNTRY’S 
FUTURE 

During the 14th Komsomol Congress the pick 
of Soviet youth, practically all delegates to the 
Congress, visited the Lenin museum. Here are 
some of their entries made in the visitors’ book: 

“Yesterday our 14th Komsomol Congress ended. - 
On behalf of all Soviet youth we have declared 
to the whole world that Lenin is with us and his 
thoughts and deeds are in our hearts. This is not 
an empty phrase; this is an oath to follow 
unswervingly Lenin’s path towards the fulfilment 
of his great goal—communism. 

“Having visited Lenin’s study and flat we 
particularly realised his simplicity and modesty 
so uniquely combined with his gentus- 

“We were moved by everything we have aru 
We shall tell all this to our friends and those w"° 
have not been lucky enough to be here. 

“Forward along Lenin’s path 

“Lenin is with us! 


Delegates to 


Congress from the B oe 
Kazakh, Ukraiman and arr 


April 91, 1962.” 


The Lenin museum has been Visited by Com. 
nist Party leaders from Practically aly Over the 

m 
world. Noses 

John Gollan, General Secretary of t 


ist Party of Great Britain, m 
pl 

ntry: 

“We are honoured to h 
of Lenin—the founder of 


he Commu. 
ade the following 


ave seen the modest flat 
modern communism, 


John Gollan, 
November 19, 1957.” 


Eight years later, on August 30, 1965, veteran 
members of the British Communist Party, wrote: 
“Seeing the place where Lenin lived and worked 
for the last five years of his life, where World 
history was made and the World changed leaves 
us all with feelings of deep emotion.” 

Many veterans of the Socialist Unity Party of 

‘rmany, who came to the Soviet Union, saw 

enin Personally. Lenin met with German Com- 
Munists and talked with them in their native 
‘ongue. A group of German veteran socialists came 
to the Lenin museum, In their entry they swore to 
Continue furthering Lenin’s ideas. 

In the spring of 1966 Wilhelm Pieck’s daughter 
‘ane to the museum. She had spent many years in 
the Soviet Union and knew many veteran Commu- 
at Party members well. In Moscow Erna Pieck, 

"ector of the Wilhelm Pieck Museum in open 
met Ye €na Stasova, who told her a great dea 
about Lenin, Pieck 
“p 2OW have every reason,” said Erna nbn 
tor Tefusin to use bell-glasses to cover m i 
tems . sted to me. I shal 
Row 5 la Colleagues suggeste useum. It 1s 
the refer to the experience of your i which re- 
he, Sence of everything catego i race 
hs 8 the original atmosphere 0 


AN OBjEcr LESSON | 
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For Communists, who are guided by Lenin’, 
ideas in their day-to-day struggle and Spare nej_ 
ther effort nor their lives to implement them, 
visit to the museum is a momentous event, 

“A delegation of Danish vetera 
invited to the USSR by the Centra 
the Communist Party of the Soy 
heard in these historic rooms abo 
work. We have read Lenin’s wo 
his tremendous work for the Ru 
ternational proletariat, and afte 
become still more convinced of t 
and our common cause—the bui 
and communism in our country 


n Communist, 
1 Committee of 
iet Union has 
ut Lenin’s great 
rks and know of 
ssian and the in. 
r this visit, have 
he triumph of his 
Iding of socialism 
too. 


A delegation of Danish veteran Communists. 
August 12, 1959,” 


“T have visited Lenin’s flat and am sincerely 
moved. I have had a new lesson in Leninism. | 
was struck by his humanity, his simple and modest 
life, his love and disciplined work. Once again | 
thank Lenin for his accomplishment. 


Edoardo D’Onofrio, member of the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee 
of the Italian Communist Party and 
Vice-Chairman of the Italian Cham- 


ber of Deputies. 
August 18, 1955,” 


In October 1963 D. Longuet, Karl Marx's 
great-grandson, arrived in Moscow. He came 
with his grandson to the Lenin museum. Longuet 
looked no different from thousands of other 
Frenchmen; he was charming, sociable and mod- 
estly dressed. At the end of his visit Longuet 
wrote in the visitors’ book: 


“T was very moved by my visit to Lenin’s flat 


tely great people di 

Unfortunate? ©. ied ear] 

pecause in their ideals and aspirations ee 
ed their whole lives and activity to nles = 
Longuet. October 17, 1963.” ; 


LENIN’S IDEAS WILL 
TRIUMPH IN MY 
COUNTRY TOO 


Unforgettable are the visits to the museum by 
people who, undaunted by persecution, are work- 
ing to further Lenin’s ideas. 

During his visit to the museum a prominent 
Greek Communist told a researcher: 

“I am so moved by everything I have seen and 
heard that I find it hard to speak. I have associat- 
ed my whole life with the revolution and Lenin’s 
name, In a small country such as Greece little was 
known about Lenin before the October Revolu- 
tion. But after the Revolution and up to his death 
the Greek workers not only got to know him but 
became so devoted to, and pinned so many hopes 
on him that when he died I doubt whether a ves- 
sel could be found big enough to hold the se of 
tears which the Greek people shed grieving his 
death, 

“In the first post-revolutionary years Lae ie 
mere youth, but even then I realised with my 
whole heart who had the truth on his side, and at 
night I daubed walls with: “Long live Lenin! Lane 
ive Soviet Russia!’ In my later life, nh 
Y linked with the siragel for te weet 
Class cause in Greece and the Jiberation ‘eni's 

eck people, I always dream 

t and the places where he live 

°w I am immeasurably hapPY pr 

a 


88 come true, I realise that I hav 
Vain,” 


Manolis Glezos, who valiant] 
liberation of the Greek people, 
museum. On the second occasio 
been awarded the Lenin Prize, 
son. Manolis Glezos said that a 
moments in his life his thoughts always returned 
to Lenin and his first visit to the Kremlin. 

“Six years later I revisited the flat where Lenin 
lived and worked. Now as always I feel admira. 
tion for his modesty. Now, after having been 
awarded the prize bearing his name, I am deeply 


moved to see his dreams coming true. Man js 
becoming freer and freer. 


y fought for th 
twice Visited the 
n, after he had 
he came with his 
t the most trying 


August 21, 1963. M. Glezos,” 


One of the members of the Central Committee 
of the Portuguese Communist Party said during 
his visit to the museum: 


“I was imprisoned for 21 years for advocating 
Lenin’s ideas. I am sure that his ideas will triumph 
in my country too.” 

D. P. Sina, member of the National Council of 
the Communist Party of India, wrote in the visi- 
tors’ book: 

“It was a pleasure for me to see the place where 
Lenin lived and worked for the Revolution, his 
people and mankind as a whole. This place sym- 
bolises the birth of a new civilisation. Now Lenin 
is respected by half of mankind for the changes he 
brought to this world. As a member of the Com- 
munist Party of India I consider this museum 4 

ilgrimage.” 
Pa ee of Cuba are learning from 


Lenin not only how to defeat their enemies but to 
build socialism. : 
On December 15, 1962, a Cuban delegation 
visited Lenin’s study. Alberto Mora, Deputy mia 
ister of Foreign Trade, made the following entry: 


«Although Lenin's modest » Which t. ; 
ay with his greatness, i Widely paronined 
realise this more vividly when you gee evidence of 
this with your own eyes, The great leader of fe 
world proletariat lived like an ordinary Weales 
Today, 45 years after the triumph of Soviet 
power, this great teacher is ¢ 


ontinuing to show us 
the way to the final, world-wide victory, 


“I greet you on behalf of the Cuban trade dele- 
gation and on behalf of the Cuban people, the 
youngest member of the socialist family, Long live 
the friendship which unites the people of Cuba 
with the people of the great Lenin! Long live the 
working people’s universal cause—the final vic- 
tory of socialism! Long live peace!” 

Lenin, his life and teaching are inspiring the 
Communists of Latin America in their fight 
against US imperialism and the capitalists in their 
own countries. 

Entries in the visitors’ book have been made by 
delegations from Argentina, Chile, Peru, Brazil 
and other Latin American countries. In May 
1965, a joint delegation from three Latin Ameri- 
“an countries visited the museum: ; 

“We, Argentinian, Chilian and Peruvian Com- 
munists,” reads their entry, “have felt for = 
Selves the immortality of Lenin, the leader of t : 
scmational working class. We reassure ©Very” 
ane of our loyalty to Lenin's principles whi 
llourishing on one-third of our planet. 

ay 29, 1965.” 


ALL 
: VER THE WORLD 
Sovict 


Workers’ delegations who come »® sisi the 
Mon consider it their good ari wi i 
*mlin and the places associated 


Their hopes, the happiness of their children an 
their faith in the bright future of working Peo " 
all over the world are closely linked with Len 
name. 

A. Novella, member of the Executive Commit. 
tee of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
wrote in the visitors’ book: “We honour the mem. 
ory of Lenin, the continuer of Marx’s cause and 
the leader of the Party that gave the working class 
an ideology, which through the Great October 
Revolution led to the first workers’ state in history 
and which opened up a new era for all mankind, 
the era of socialist civilisation. 


August 31, 1960.” 


A group of Australian dockers and seamen once 
came to the museum. Deeply moved by the simplic- 
ity of the surroundings in which the head of the 
Soviet state lived, they wrote: 

“We, the representatives of the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation and Seamen’s Union of Aus- 
tralia, greatly appreciate the opportunity of seeing 
the home of Comrade Lenin in the Kremlin. We 
are impressed with its simplicity which shows that 
this great man of history worked for the working 
people and was of the working people. 

“We, Australian visitors, join with the citizens 
of the USSR in paying homage to this great man, 
whose works will lead mankind to emancipation 
from exploitation and war. 


May 8, 1959,” 


A. Calwell, the head of the Australian Labour 
Party, and his family also came to see Lenin's 
study and flat. They were interested in all the 
places in the Kremlin associated with Lenin as well 
as the architectural and historical monuments: 
When they learned that 20,000 tourists visit the 
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sremlin every day Mr. Calwell’s dau 
raed “When I get home Pl tell oe 
that, At home they are still writing that the Krem. 
Or alowed O fomhihe” My, Gao and his 
family made the following entry in the Visitors’ 
book: “This visit to Lenin’s private quarters jn 
the Kremlin has been a wonderful experience for 
us. We have learned so much about the life and 
work of this genius, and yet we have so much more 
to learn, that we feel we must come back again. 
The width and depth of his vision, and the ex- 
traordinary achievements for which he was re- 
sponsible, are known to history and will be dis- 
cussed by many millions of people in the years 
ahead. 

A. Calwell, September 21, 1967.” 


By Lenin’s example progressive young people 
the world over are learning diligence, modesty, 
simplicity and faith in the ordinary people. They 
are learning to live and work. 
“We are impressed by the simple surroundings 
'n which Lenin lived. For all his mental aridity 
the tsar needed the whole Kremlin, but a small 

at was enough for a man of genius like Lenin. 

“Lenin is an example to us all. 

A delegation of the Free Swiss Youth. 


May 12, 1965,” 


During the World Youth Festival held in Mos- 
L. W in 1957 many delegates came to look round 

€nin’s flat, Expressing their thoughts, the m Co 
“Ts of the Presidium of the World Federation 0 

“Mocratic Youth wrote: 

el uring its stay in the Soviet Union the te oe 
by vation paid tribute to the memory of Lent 
lo “siting the place where he lived and eee 

fate a new, socialist state. Here we have 
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a live embodiment of his modesty, 


Simplicit 
i . 
humanity—qualitics exemplary to nd 


the new Bene. 
ration, 
Bruno Bernini (President of the Wrpy) 
Christian Echard (Secretary General) 
Mahmud Gaafa (Vice-President) : 
Otto Vargas (Argentina), 
Suar (Indonesia). 
November 12, 1957.” 


Lenin believed that the wave of the National 
liberation movement would reach the shores of 
Africa and new, free states would be born on the 
“dark” continent. Hundreds of delegations from 
the young independent African states have visited 
the museum, 

Every year, in the Kremlin's Sverdlov Hall, In- 
ternational Lenin Prizes are awarded to outstand- 
ing champions of peace. Among the recepients 
were Manolis Glezos, Anna Seghers, Arnold 
Zweig and many other peace fighters. 

In 1958 Yasui Kaoru, the prominent Japanese 
scientist, came to Moscow to receive the award. 
After the ceremony Yasui Kaoru visited Lenin's 
study and flat. This is what he wrote: 

“During my trip to Moscow to receive the Inter 
national Lenin Prize ‘For the Promotion of P wes 
Among the Nations’ I took the opportunity t - 
Lenin’s flat. I was impressed by the simplicity : 
his life. It will be an example to me till the ® 
of my days, 

Yasui Kao™ 
August 29, 1958.” 


us 
On May 31, 1967, Rockwell Kent, the a 
American artist, was shown around the ae 
after he had been awarded the Lenin Peace we 
€ showed Particular interest in the lib 


Was surprised by the number of English hoo®™ 


> distinguished artist made the f¢ 
try in the visitors’ book: 
it ., with the deepest gratitude for the glimpse 
wfthe life of Great Lenin that has been given us 
day that I write you my heartfelt thanks. Deeply 
ed, I am, affectionately yours, 


ollowing 


mov 


Rockwell Kent, May 31, 1967.” 


A TRIBUTE 
OF DEEPEST RESPECT 


The Lenin museum is visited by people from 
all over the world, irrespective of their political 
views and social standing. During his visit to 
Moscow in 1957 the former Finnish Prime Mini- 
ster Fagerholm wrote: 

“The Finns honour the memory of Lenin. He 
recognised the independence of Finland.” 

On June 21, 1960, Rajendra Prasad, President 
of the Republic of India, came to the Kremlin and 
visited the Lenin museum, where he showed par- 
ticular interest in the books on the Indian ques- 
tion. He paused before the bookcases, carefully 
and reverently examining these rare editions. 

- Indian President wrote in the visitors’ 

OOK: 

“T have been lucky enough to see this well- 

°wn place and learn everything about the great 
i I consider this a great fortune. I can 

“4gine the inspiration every person gets during 
:'s Visit to the museum. I was also tremendously 
'DSpired,” 
ee November 1961, Halvard Lange, Foreign 
Se 


nister of Norway, looked round the Lenin mu- 
; follow- 


m was 
n the 


: . . 
ng € summed up his impressions 1n the 
: Words; “My visit to the Lenin Museur 
"ost impressive moment of my stay ! 
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USSR. In these rooms I most strongly felt the 
movement of history.” 

In October 1917 history took a new turn, How 
hard it was for many statesmen to believe in the 
viability of Soviet power! Would a Poverty. 
stricken, hungry, ravaged country, encircled } 
enemies, find the strength to hold out and become 
a beacon of freedom for mankind? 

It found the strength, and now many years later 
those who refused to believe that young Soviet 
Russia would hold out, admit their mistake. Espe- 
cially interesting and indicative in this respect 
was our meeting with Mr. Lefebr, the owner of a 
major Dutch tulip firm. In 1917 he was in Petro- 
grad and witnessed Lenin’s welcome at the Fin- 
land Station. Mr. Lefebr feared the Revolution, 
seeing it only as a destructive force; he did not 
believe that in the near future Russia would be- 
come a powerful, free state. Mr. Lefebr was in- 
vited to visit the Soviet Union 30 years later and 
when he came, he brought some samples of his 
tulips and was proud that they would adorn the 
Kremlin. He did not conceal his surprise at what 
he saw. His entry in the museum visitors’ book 
expresses his friendliness and desire to co-operate 
with the Soviet people: “My son Karl and I are 
very grateful for the great honour of being invited 
to this historical place. We wish the whole Rus- 
sian people, among whom we have some very 
good friends, a great future. 7 

Lefebr and son. Holland. 

Lenin’s study and flat have also been visited 
by Walter Nash, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
Hans Hansen, Prime Minister of Denmark, and 
the Queen of Burundi. 

The Prime Minister of Syria, whose people have 
been countering altempts to revive colonialism 0° 
their territory, said: 


simplicity we have seen here in itself 


wThe : ; p 
als t0 the accomplishments of Lenin, the great 
p national leader, in the name of his people and 
1 mankin 
Doctor Yousef Zain, 
April 21, 1966." 


Following Lenin’s behests, the Soviet Union is 
ursuing a policy of peaceful co-existence of states 
with different social systems. Contacts between 
parliaments of different countries are being ex- 
panded, and more foreign members of parliament 
are visiting the Soviet Union every year. 

Here are some entries made by members of 
Parliament from foreign countries: 


“The flat where the great Lenin, the soul of the 
Russian Revolution, worked, is justifiably wor- 
shipped by everyone who visits your great country. 


Anastasios Tsiaros, deputy of the Greek Par- 
liament from Salonika.” 

“We, a parliamentary delegation from Indo- 
nesia, were struck by the simplicity of Lenin's 
study. The most important thing is that a great 
soul is visible in this simplicity. 


Hardi, head of . ‘ 
j a parliamentary delegation. 
September 19, 1956.” P 


ba Augu st 21, 1960, a delegation of the Social- 
08 Scratic Party of Japan, headed by Suzuki 
: 4ro, member of Parliament and counsellor 
tive Social-Democratic Party, visited the Lenin 
book; m. Suzuki Mosaburo wrote in the visitors 
a here in 1921 and 1922 and now, 40 
ater, I visit this place again. Independence 
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and peace in Japan can be achieved through 
mee 0. 
cialism. > 


Suzuki Mosabur, 5s 


After his visit to the museum in the 
1964 Professor Morkovin from Americ 
following profound observation: 

“In my life I have witnessed an enormous 
change and the emergence of the new man to 
whom the future of the world belongs. Lenin was 
the pioneer of this era and champion of this new 
man. In his rooms I felt an imprint of his power- 
ful, unbending personality which ushered in the 
new history of mankind. 


B. V. Morkovin, retired Professor 
Emeritus, University of Southern Ca- 
lifornia, Los Angeles.” 


autumn of 
4 made the 


A group of Bulgarian Communists made the 
following remark expressing their firm belief in 
the world-wide triumph of Lenin’s ideas: “Lenin 
opened up the way for all mankind. His life was 
short but he will live for ever. Lenin and the 
Party are one, Lenin and the October Socialist 
Revolution are one, Lenin and the bright future— 
freedom, labour, valour, friendship and peace— 
are one.” 


i 


REQUEST ‘TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have 
your opinion of this book, its translation and 
design and any suggestions you may have for 
future publications. 

Please send your comments to 21, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


